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OPA DETERMINATION ON GRADE LABELING REOPENED 


Administrator Brown Informs House Committee on 
Final Decision Will Be Announced Early Next Week 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown told the House Committee on 
Agriculture, on March 25, that he had 
reopened the subject of grade labeling 
on this year’s pack of canned foods, 
and that he would announce his de- 
cision the “early part of next week.” 
Administrator Brown prefaced this an- 
nouncement with a brief review of his 
administrative connection with the 
grade labeling requirement. 


“Grade labeling was decided after I 
came into the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration,” Mr. Brown stated, “but its 
inception was so far before that time 
and it had progressed so far that I 
had little real knowledge of it.” After 
discussion with two leading grapefruit 
canners and with the OPA staff, the 
Administrator stated he reluctantly let 
it go through, However, he continued, 
he was still disturbed. 

Three methods of solving the grade 
labeling problem were available, Mr. 
Brown said. One was to present the 
matter to the Attorney General of the 


United States for his opinion; another, 
to expedite the review of the grade 
labeling requirement by the emergency 
court provided for in the Price Control 
Act; and a third, to decide it himself. 
This last method, Mr. Brown indicated, 
was the one he adopted. 


Mr. Brown has been invited to sit 
with the Committee to hear canners’ 
opposition to grade labeling explained, 
along with the lack of necessity for 
grade labeling of canned foods as an 
implement of price control. 


Harold K. Bachelder of the Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Committee summa- 
rized the deterrents to production that 
would result from imposition of grade 
labeling at this time. This statement 
appears in full on page 7570. Mr. 
Bachelder concluded his statement by 
delivering to the Committee a letter 
from Charles R. Cosby, Secretary of 
the Label Manufacturers Association, 
furnishing information on the imprac- 
ticability of making the proposed label 

(Continued on page 7571) 


Chester C. Davis Is Named Food Administrator 


The President announced, March 25, 
the creation in the Department of Agri- 
culture of an Administration of Food 
Production and Distribution under the 
direction and supervision of an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President announced that he 
had drafted Chester C. Davis to serve 
as Administrator. Mr. Davis was for 
several years the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
and is now the President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at St. Louis, Missouri. 
He has agreed to accept the appoint- 
ment and will report for duty next 
Monday. 

The announcement stated that the 
Administrator will have charge of 
what may be called the food produc- 
tion and distribution activities of the 


Department, including AAA, the food 
distribution activities that were trans- 
ferred to USDA by the War Production 
Board last December, and the recruit- 
ment of farm labor recently transferred 
to the Department by the War Man- 
power Commission. The Extension 
Service and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation also will be under Mr. 
Da vis. 

The executive order creating the 
Food Production and Distribution Ad- 
ministration, however, does not give Mr. 
Davis any greater authority than was 
held by Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. The executive order states 
that the new food administrator shall 
be directly responsible to the President, 
and in a press conference on March 26, 
Mr. Roosevelt said that final decisions 
would rest with him. 


Grade Labeling Investigation 


Authority for the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to conduct an 
investigation as to whether gov- 
ernment agencies are formulat- 
ing plans to substitute grade 
labeling for private brand names 
and whether grade labeling or 
simplification and standardiza- 
tion of production, marketing, 
and distribution are necessary 
to the war effort, has been ap- 
proved by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The resolution was sub- 
mitted by Representative Charles 
A. Halleck of Indiana. 

A favorable report on the reso- 
lution was filed with the House, 
March 25, by the Rules Com- 
mittee. House approval is now 
necessary. 


OPA ANNOUNCES CANNED 
PEA CEILINGS FOR 1943 


Order Imposes Regional Pricing And 
Grade Labeling Requirements 

Canners’ ceilings for the 1948 pack of 
peas were established by the Office of 
Price Administration on March 24, and 
will become effective March 31. At the 
same time, OPA announced that similar 
price regulations for the 1943 packs of 
tomatoes, corn and beans would be 
announced shortly. 

The pea prices are given in the ac- 
companying table, which is a com- 
ponent part of Amendment No. 3 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306, 
which requires grade labeling. 

The Association mailed to all pea 
canners, by special bulletin, the table 
of prices and the governing portions 
of the text of the pea pricing amend- 
ment, as soon as it was released. 

Full text of Amendment 8 to MPR 
No. 306 follows: 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 306 
is amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 1841.5538 (b) is added to 
read as follows: 

(b) The packed vegetables covered by 
this regulation are as listed below and 
the maximum prices for each, f. o. b. 
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processor's plant, shall be the prices set 
forth in the respective section and ap- 
pendix listed for each. 
Item Section Appendiaz 

(1) Peas 1341.584 B 

2. Section 1341.584 is added to read 
as follows: 
Section 1341584 Appendia 
mum prices for packed vegetables. 

(a) Peas 

(1) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f.o.b. factory, for sales other 
than to government agencies, shall be 
as follows: 
Col. 1 


Col. 2 Col. 3 


Sie ve 
Size 


Col. 4 


Item 


No. Variety Grade 


1 Alaska A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 


C or Std. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Std. 

A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Sid. 
C or Std. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Bid. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Sid. 
C or Std. 

A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Bid. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Std, 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Std. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Std. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Sid. 


A or Fancy 
B or Ex. Std. 
C or Sid. 


Alaska 


Alaska 


Alaska 


Sweet 


Prince of 
Wales and 
Laxton 


(2) The regions set forth in para- 
graph (a) (1) of this section shall be 
as follows: 


Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
n, Tilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor. 
ida, South Carolina, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico. 


Region IV: Oregon, Washington, 
California. 


(3) The maximum price for any va- 
riety and sieve size below Standard in 
grade shall be: In No. 2 cans, 15 cents 
per dozen less than the maximum price 
for Standard grade; in No. 10 cans, 
75 cents per dozen less than the maxi- 
mum price for Standard grade; and in 
glass jars of 17 fluid ounces, 12 cents 
per dozen less than the maximum price 
for Standard grade. 


(4) Blends of sieve sizes: 

(i) The maximum price of a blend 
of two sieve sizes of a variety and 
grade shall be the maximum price 
of the largest sieve size in the blend. 


Col. 5 Cal. 6 
Region I Region II 


a variety and grade shall be the same 
as the maximum price for ungraded 
sieve size of the same variety and 
grade in the same centainer. 


(5) The maximum price for a vari- 
ety, sieve size (inelnding blends) and 
grade of peas packed in a 12-ounce 
vacuum can shall be ten cents per dozen 
less than the maximum price for the 
same variety, sieve size and grade 
packed in a No, 2 can. 


(6) The word when used 
in connection with peas, refers to the 
sieve size and means not separated by 
sieve sizes. 


Col. 7 Cal. 8 
Region III Region IV 


No. 10 Glass Jar 


No. 10 Glass Jar No. 2 
Can Can 17 fl. on, 


Can 17 fl. os. 
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— 


2 282 ae ous — 88 
BS S8 SEE SSE SSE SES BES 338 SES 


Set SBS SBE 888 BES BSE SSB Sas SBS 588 888 
Ses es 228 228 2 SHS 22 822 SOM 
888 BSS SSE SES SAE SEB SSE SSS SEE 888 


(ii) The maximum price of a blend 
of three sieve sizes a variety and 
grade in a No. 2 can shall be five 
cents per dozen more than the maxi- 
mum price of the largest sieve size 
in the blend, packed in a No, 2 can; 
the maximum price of a blend of 
three sieve sizes of a variety and 
grade in a No. 10 can shall be 25 
cents per dozen more than the max- 
imum price of the largest sieve size 
in the blend, packed in a No. 10 can; 
and the maximum price of a blend 
of three sieve sizes of a variety and 
grade in a glass jar of 17 fluid ounces 
shall be four cents per dozen more 
than the maximum price of the larg- 
est sieve size in the blend, packed in 
the same container. 


(iii) The maximum price of a 
blend of four or more sieve sizes of 


No. 10 Glass Jar No.2 No. 10 Glass Jar 
Can 17 fl. os, 
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383 
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tive March 31, 1043. 


Farm Machinery Unfrozen 


The government freeze on the last re- 
maining item of farm machinery needed 
for spring plowing, planting, tillage and 
early cultivation of war food and fibre 
crops has been lifted, the Department 
of Agriculture said March 24. It is 
anticipated that distribution directives 
for all haying and harvesting machinery 
will be issued to manufacturers before 
April 15. 


Approximately 75 per cent of all types 
of rationed farm machinery, which was 
frozen in the Department's order of 
November 1, 1942, has now been freed. 


—— : 
25 23 6.75 
| 12 10 6.00 
2 — No. 2 33 31 7.26 
21 19 6.80 
08 06 5.75 
3 — No. 3 25 23 6.75 
12 6, 
04 5. 
4 | No. 4 1 16 6, 
and up 08 5. 
00 5, 
5 Alaska Ungraded 16 6, 
04 5 
95 975 5 
6 Sweet No. 1 42 1,525 
20 1.375 
16 1.225 
7 Sweet No. 2 38 1.475 
12 1.175 
. Sweet No. 3 20 1.375 
16 1.225 
08 1.125 
v Sweet No. 4 20 1.275 6 1.18 
1.075 5. 1.01 
Ungraded 0 1875 5 6 1 
90 1.026 5 97 
11 Ungraded 33 1.425 7 1.81 
075 1.01 1 99 1.025 5 7 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, p. C. 
March 27, 1943 
Processora' Prices for 1943 Tomato Pack 


The Office of Price Administration today made the following announcement 
on processors' maximum prices for the 1943 tomato pack: 


Processors' maxim prices in dollars and cents per dozen cans for the 
1943 pack of tomatoes were established by the Office of Price Administration 
today in the second such action this week, Similar action for canned peas was 
taken March 24, and maximum prices for the 1943 pack of corn and beans will be 
effected in the near future. 


As in the case of the pea pack, the maximum prices established for canners 
of tomatoes are about the same as those for 1942 and there should be no aprreciable 
increase at the retail level, where maximum prices are established under fixed 
mark-up regulations. OPA used 1942 costs for raw materials in establishing the 
maximims, The increase in prices paid to the farmers is absorbed under the 
Department of Agriculture's program. 


Today's amendment becomes effective March 27, 1943. The maximm prices 
established for the canners will meet the requirements of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, in respect to return to the growers. 


Again as in the case of the pea pack, the tomatoes are priced according 
to Department of Agriculture grades. Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 306 (Certain Packed Food Products) establishes five geographical zones for 
such pricing instead of the four used in the amendment to this regulation which 
covered canned peas. 
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All prices are f. o. b. canners factory. Today's amendment, like others to 
this regulation, also provides differentials to be used in pricing substandard 
grades, The five regions are set up this way: 


Region I - Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massacmsetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of Pennsylvania 
not included in Region II), 


‘Region II - Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania (Bucks, Montgomery, 
Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, 
Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 


Region III - North Carolina, South Carolina, Goergia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Region IV - Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Nevada, 


Region V - Oregon, Washington and California. 
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The maximum prices set by the regulation are: 


No. 2 No, 2b No, 10 
Region and grade can can can 


Region I: 


Extra Standard, 


1,125 1,50 5,35 


Standard, 


1.025 1. 875 
Region II: 
Taney 
Extra Standard, 
Stendard, ... 
Region III: 
Taney 
Ext ra Standard, 
Standard 
Region IV: 
Taney 
Extra Standard, 
Standard, ... 
Region V: 
+ + 
Extra Standard, 


Standerd, ,.. 


ö—ö⁰ 

4. 85 

6,20 

5,25 

4. 75 

5. 85 

4. 90 

4.40 

5. 95 

5,00 

4,50 

6,05 

5.10 
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OYSTER CEILINGS RAISED 


OPA Permits Price Advance to Cover 
Cosis and Full Brokerage 


Taking cognizance of additional in- 
formation on higher costs furnished by 
the industry since the canned oyster 
-regulation went into effect on February. 
17, the Office of Price Administration 
on March 28 lifted the canner ceilings 
on canned Eastern and Gulf oysters 20 
cents per dozen cans on the No. 1 picnic 
size and 45 cents per dozen cans on the 
No. 2 size. 


This canner pricing change was 
brought about by Amendment 1 to Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 328, effec- 
tive immediately. 


The new processor ceilings on canned 
oysters produced in the Southeast At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico areas will be 
$3.35 per dozen on No. 1 picnic sizes, 
compared with $8.15 previously, and 
$6.25 per dozen on No. 2's, against 85.80. 


According to the OPA press release, 
the following facts were submitted by 
the industry for consideration, and 
figured in the price increase granted by 
the amendment : 


1. There is less careful culling of 
oysters by fishermen and feeding opera- 
tions are less favorable. Oysters are 
thinner than last year, thus making 
the yield smaller. 


2. The industry, in submitting its 
original reports, neglected to include a 
bonus to its fishermen, which always is 
given at end-season. 

3. In computing the brokerage al- 
lowanee in the original order, the 
amount allowed was based on a rate 
considerably below the usual 7 per cent 
figure. This now is corrected, 

4. The allowance of an 8 per cent 
profit rate on costs is based on a study 
of the industry. 


Tractor Repair Part Controls 
Eased by WPB Amendment 


Controls on the distribution of repair 
ports for track laying tractors are 
modified by Supplementary Limitation 
Order L-58-b as amended recently by 
the War Production Board. 


For the purposes of the order, any 
item of track-laying tractor repair 
parts for which the manufacturer has 
a backlog of orders is considered criti- 
cal. The order establishes control over 
distribution at the producer level 
rather than at the dealer or distributor 
level, 


The original order required that dis- 
tribution of repair parts be made 
among classifications tneluding direct 


military war projects construction 
and all other operations. Under the 
amended order, however, the classifi- 
cations are broken down to add two 
re, and the percentage of production 
critical parts that may be shipped 
to each is generally as follows: 


1, Military—not more than 40 per 
cent. 


2. War projects—not less than 20 
per cent. 

8. Essential civilian operations 
(planting, growing and harvesting of 
agricultural crops is defined as es- 
sential )—not less than 20 per cent. 

4. Export—not less than 15 per 
cent. 

5. Miscellaneous—for sales to per- 
sons or for purposes other than those 
covered by the first four classifica- 
tions—5 per cent. 


Percentages are based on the number 
of units of each critical repair part 
produced each month. 


Specific items of repair parts for 
which no backlog of orders exists (de- 
termined on a monthly basis) are not 
covered by the new control of distri- 
bution set up by the amended order. 


The urgent need for items of re- 
pair parts falling in the miscellaneous 
classification must be established by 
certification to WPB. 


OPA Corrects Bean Prices 


Following its issuance of the price 
schedule for dry edible beans below 
wholesale and retail levels, which was 
published in last week's INFORMATION 
Lerrer, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued a correction of its announced 
prices for red kidney beans. The cor- 
rection follows: 


In Office of War Information-Office 
of Price Administration Release OPA- 
T-670, for immediate release Thursday, 
Month 18, ‘Paragraph Three should 
rend: 


The amendment, which becomes effec- 
tive March 25, sets these prices for red 
kidney beans: U. 8. Choice Hand 
Picked, $6.40 a hundredweight; U. 8. 
No. 1, $6.30; U. 8. No. 2, $6.15; U. 8. 
No. 3 and lower, $5.00. These repre- 
sent increases of 60 cents a hundred- 
weight. 


Fish Hearing Postponed 


The hearing proposed by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on a bill to transfer certain 
functions of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to the Department of Agri- 
culture, scheduled to be held on April 
15, has been postponed to May 13. 


CANNED TURKEY PROVISION 


Pricing Change Places Midwest, Pacific 
Canneries on Same Basis 


Acting to encourage production of 
canned turkey meat for Army and Navy 
use, the Office of Price Administration, 
on March 25, authorized turkey can- 
neries producing for the Government 
and buying turkeys on an f. o. b. basis, 
to pay prices established for the seller's 
shipping point. 


Previous to issuance of Amendment 


No. 7 to Revised Maximum Price Regu- 


lation No. 269, effective March 31, 1943, 
canners were permitted to pay no more 
than the maximum base price at their 
customary receiving point less the 
freight charge (multiplied by 1.22) 
from the seller's shipping point to their 
receiving point. 


The new amendment may facilitate 
the movement of turkey stocks in stor- 
age in Utah, Oregon, and Washington 
to the large midwestern canneries. Pre- 
viously, these canneries found that they 
could not secure these turkey stocks 
because the highest price they could 
pay—after deducting the freight rate 
from the Pacific Coast to the Midwest 
—was lower than the ceiling prices ex- 
tablished for local wholesalers in the 
Pacific Coast area. 


The amendment, in substance, places 
Midwestern canneries on the same com- 
petitive basis as the Pacific Coast can- 
nories. Text of Amendment 7 to Revised 
MPR 269, is as follows: 


Section 1429.20 (e) is added to read 
as follows: 


(c) Third, the following exception is 
provided to paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this section: When any person sells any 
turkey item to a purchaser who cans 
boned turkey meat for sale to the 
United States Government or any 
agency thereof, he may sell at his 
maximum base price f. o. b. his ship- 
ping point without subtracting his 
“freight rate” from the place where 
shipment begins to the place where 
shipment ends: Provided, That: 


(1) The turkey items sold must be 
destined exclusively for processing into 
canned boned turkey meat, all of which 
must be sold and delivered to the United 
States Government or any agency 
thereof, and 


(2) At the time of purchase, the pur- 
chaser of such turkey items must file 
with the seller and with the seller's 
regional or State OPA office an affidavit 
certifiying that such purchaser has com- 
pletely exhausted his own stocks of 
roaster, fowl, and turkey items suitable 
for processing into canned boned poul- 
try meat, 
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DOLLARS AND CENTS PRICE CEILINGS ARE ESTABLISHED 
ON 90 PER CENT OF PACKERS’ CANS FOR THE 1943 PACKS 


Pricing Formula Continues Omission 
of * “Year” Discount; 
War-time Cans Priced 


The Office of Price Administration 
by the issuance of Maximum Price 
Regulation 350, on March 25, fixed dol- 
lars and cents price ceilings for 90 per 
cent of the volume of packers’ cans that 
are expected to be produced this year 
and provided a formula for pricing the 
remainder. The order is effective in 
the United States on March 31, and in 
Alaska and Hawaii, on May 15. 


There is no change from the level of 
prices in effect in March, 1942, the base 
pricing date at which prices of the cans 
then being produced were frozen by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
The only changes from prices in effect 
before Pearl Harbor, moreover, are the 
continued omission of a two per cent 
“end of the year” discount that some 
manufacturers allowed in 1941, but 
abandoned at the end of that year, and 
slightly higher prices in Hawali and the 
West Coast caused by the closing of the 
Panama Canal to shipments of tin plate 
after Pearl Harbor. The higher prices 
in Hawali and west of the Rockies were 
caused by the added cost of rail trans- 
portation and were reflected in the in- 
dustry's March, 1942, prices. No further 
charge for freight or transportation in- 
creases since March, 1942, is allowed in 
the new regulation, 


Pricing of the large volume of sub- 
stitute cans made of electrolytic tin 
plate, which uses two-thirds less tin 
than the customary hot dip tin plate, 
is based on the lower cost of the elec- 
trolytic plate and the additional charges 
for the enamel this plate requires. Thus 
electrolytic tin plate cans with one side 
enamelled are priced the same as hot 
dip tin plate cans without enamel; elec- 
trolytic tin plate cans with both sides 
enamelled are priced the same as hot 
dip tin plate cans with only one side 
enamelled, and so on. Blectrolytic tin 
plate cans with ends of chemically 
treated black plate (that is, coated 
with mixed crystals of zine and ferric 
phosphates as a base for enamel) are 
given a lower price. 


They are set forth in Appendix A of 
the regulation and are accompanied by 
an exact schedule of charges for extra 
enamelling as well as by the formula 
for determining prices of cans not 
priced specifically and provisions for 
additional charges and deductions that 
may be made for packages and packing 
services, for delivery in bags, trans- 
portation, and for allowances, quantity 
discounts, and credit terms. 


The formula for establishing prices 
for sizes not listed in Appendix A is 
found in paragraph (c) of the Ap- 
pendix and is similar in principle to 
the formula used to establish prices 
of cans sold to be packed in Hawaii. 


Other provisions in the regulation in- 
clude the following: 


For delivery in cartons, an additional 
charge is allowed which is the same as 
the same producer made or had in ef- 
fect between October 1 and October 15, 
1941, for the same type of package or 
packing service. 


Ten cents per bag, including packing 
service, is allowed for delivery in bags. 


Maximum charges for delivery are 
the lowest freight charge for the ship- 
ment of an identical quantity of cans 
from the factory producing cans of the 
same size located nearest to the buyer's 
plant whether that factory is owned by 
the seller or another. It is provided, 
however, that for shipments in less- 
than-carload lots freight need not be 
absorbed by the seller in excess of the 
carload freight rate. Neither of these 
delivery provisions applies to key-open- 
ing, ithographed or other styles of can 
on which freight equalization was not 
customarily made between October 1 
and October 15, 1941. 


Quantity discounts and special allow- 
ances that the same producer had in 
effect to purchasers between October 
1 and October 15, 1941, must be granted 
with the exception of the over-riding 
year end discount of two per cent 
granted by some producers in 1941. 


Credit terms “shall not be more oner- 
ous than those which were customary 
between October 1 and October 15, 
1041.“ Text of Regulation 350 follows. 


§ 1306.501 Definitions 


(a) When used in this regulation, 
the term: 


“Blectrolytic tin plate“ means 
standard electrolytic tin plate, with 
approximately .50 tin coating. 


“Hot dip tin plate’ means standard 
hot dip tin plate, whether with ap- 
proximately 1.50 or 1.25 tin coating. 


“Packers’ tin can” means any new 
open-top container, made of hot dip 
or electrolytic tin plate, or chemically 
treated black plate, or both, or char- 
coal plate, of the types known to the 
trade as packers’ or sanitary cans. 


“Person” includes an individual, 
corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of per- 
sons, or legal successor or represen- 
tative of any of the foregoing, and in- 
cludes the United States or any 
agency thereof, or any other govern- 


— 


ment, or any of its political subdi. 
visions, or any agency of any of the 
foregoing. 


“Producer” means any person 
manufactures packers’ tin cans. 


(b) Unless the context otherwise re. 
quires, the definitions set forth in sec. 
tion 802 of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 shall apply to other terms 
used herein. 


§ 1306.502 Maximum prices 


On and after March 81, 1948, regard. 
less of any contract, agreement, lease 
or other obligation, no producer shall 
sell or deliver packers’ tin cans, and no 
person shall buy or accept delivery of 
packers’ tin cans from a producer in 
the course of trade or business, at prices 
higher than the maximum prices set 
forth in Appendix A hereof, and no per- 
son shall agree, offer, solicit or attempt 
to do any of the foregoing: 
That this section shall not apply to 
sales and deliveries of packers’ tin cans 
when sold to be packed in the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii or Alaska until on 
and after May 15, 1943: Provided, 
further, That this section shall not 
apply to sales and deliveries of packers’ 
tin cans when sold to be packed in a 

ace other than the Territories of 

awali or Alaska if prior to March 81, 
1948, such packers’ tin cans had been 
received for shipment by a carrier other 
than a carrier owned or controlled by 
the seller, and shall not apply to sales 
and deliveries of packers’ tin cans when 
sold to be packed in the Territories of 
Hawaii or Alaska if prior to May 15, 
1948, such packers’ tin cans had been 
received for shipment by a carrier other 
than a carrier owned or controlled by 
the seller. 


§ 1306.503 Adjustable pricing 


Any person may offer or agree to ad- 
just or fix prices to or at prices not in 
excess of the maximum prices in effect 
at the time of delivery and, where a 
petition for amendment has been filed 
pursuant to §1306.510 of this regula- 
tion, may offer or agree to adjust prices 
upon deliveries made during the pen 
dency of the petition in accordance with 
the disposition of the petition. 


§ 1306504 


As to any tax upon, or incidental to, 
sales or deliveries of packers’ tin cans 
imposed by any statute of the United 
States or statute or ordinance of any 
State or subdivision thereof, if the stat- 
ute or ordinance imposing such tax 
does not prohibit the seller from stating 
and collecting the tax separately from 
the purchase price, and the seller does 
so separately state it, the seller under 
this regulation may collect, in addition 
to the maximum price, the amount of 
the tax actually paid by him or @ 
amount equal to the amount of tax pald 
by any prior vendor and separately 
stated and collected from the seller by 
the vendor from whom he purchased. 
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§ 1306.505 Less than mavimum prices 1 
Styles 2 3 10 
2112 400 30 2 400 401x411 603 x 700 
regu rged, ot tin plate, no enamet l $13.85 $19.00 60 10 20 
manded, paid or offered. 11 20.35 8 ‘an 
vho 1306.506 Geographical application — tin plate, 1 enamel 1 1 
This regulation shall a to 
re saics of packers’ tin cans when sold 10 tinplate body. cada, 14-25 10-50 370 
be packed in any one of the 48 States 
trol of the United States, the District of 2. 7 No. 2: namely, the State arily known in the industry as the ter- 
rmg Columbia or the Territories of Hawaii of Utah, those parts of southern ritory surrounding the State of Utah, 
or Alaska. Idaho and western Colorado custom- as follows 
§ 1306.507 Evasion Sizes! 
The price limitations set forth in this 
regulation shall not be evaded by direct sin * — 4 
hal indirect methods. Hot dip tin pate, 15.90 21.08 28.08 06.83 
§ 1306.508 Records and reports 14.80 20 68 24.08 60 03 
> fp (a) Every person making a sale of Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels................ 15.89 21.93 26.08 oe 
ton packers’ tin cans after the effective date Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CIT B. ends, 15.29 21.18 24.88 02. 
eat of this regulation shall render to the Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CTB ends, 15.89 21.93 26.08 66.53 
per. purchaser an invoice on which shall be g. Perritory No. 3: namely, Alaska Utah and New Mexico, except that part 
and Of the and those States lying west of the west- of southern Idaho which is customarily 
1 seller: (8) the name and address of ern boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, included in Territory No. 2: 


the purchaser; (4) the quantity and de- 
scription of the cans sold; (5) the sell- 
ing price per thousand cans; (6) the 


45 


L. additional charges, if any, for packages 
not or packing services; (7) the additional: 
core’ charges, if any, for extra enamelling; 
in 8 and (8) the charge, if any, for delivery. 
s of (b) Each invoice shall be retained 
h 81, B by the purchaser and a copy thereof 
been @ shall be retained by the seller for in- 
ther B section by the Office of Price Admin- 
d by & istration, for a period of not less than 
sales B two years, or as long as the Emergency 
when @ Price Control Act of 1942 shall be in 
es 4 effect, whichever period is shorter. 
4 (c) Persons affected by this regula- 
a tion shall submit such reports to the 
a by Office of Price Administration as it 
| may from time to time require. 
1306.509 Enforcement 
Persons violating any provision of 
o ad- this regulation shall be subject to the 
sot in criminal penalties, civil enforcement 
effect @ actions, license suspension proceedings, 
ere u and suits for treble damages provided 
filed @ for by the Emergency Price Control Act 
»gula- of 1942, 
1306.510 Petitions for amendment 
» with Any person seeking an amendment of 
any provision of this regulation may 
file petit ion for amendment in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Revised 
tal to, Procedural Regulation No. 1, issued by 
an the Office of Price Administration. 
Inited App „de A; Mavimum prices for pack- 
if — ers’ tin cans 
+ (n Maximum prices per thousand 
tating os. f. o. b. soller's plant, of the sizes 
trom styles listed in this paragraph, 
1 does when sold to be packed in: 
under I. Territory No. I: namely, the Dis- 
idition ‘tict of Columbia and any State lying 
unt of @ east of the western boundaries of Mon- 
or ang “na, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
x paid Mexico, except that part of western 
rately Colorado which is customarily included 


in Territory No, 2: 


Sizes! 
Styles No. 1 No. 2 No. 24 No. 3 yl. No. 10 
211x400 307x409 401x411 404x700 603x700 
$20.85 $24.20 $38.77 $50.46 
22.10 26.29 42.02 65.96 
23.35 28.20 45.27 70.96 
„ 20.85 24.20 38.77 50.46 
22.10 26.20 42.02 65.96 
tin 1 21.35 25.00 99.77 61.96 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 2enamels, CTB ends. 16.01 22.10 26.20 42.02 65.96 
No. M No. 4% No. 1 No. 60. No. 1 
tuna tuna tun D. 13 x O. D. 400 
211 * 100 307x113 401 x 205.5 307 x 103.5 607 x 108 
Hot dip tin plate, no enamel... $11.10 $14.64 $20.18 $22.05 $25 .32 
Hot dip tin plate, 1 enamel*..............6.65 11.85 18.64 21.43 23.30 27.32 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 nameless... 12.60 16.64 22.68 24.55 20.32 
Electrolytic tin plate, 1 enamel............... 11.10 14.64 20.18 22.05 25.32 
Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels............... 11.85 15.064 21.43 23.30 27.32 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CTR. ends, 11.50 15.14 20.98 22.88 20.07 
Electrolytic tin pla to body, 2 enamels, CT ende. 11.85 15.64 21.43 "23.30 .32 


No. 1 tall 
No, 1 tall salmon No, 1 flat No. 1 flat No. i flat 
colla Alaska colla 


salmon peed, peed, 
301 x 411 ends loose 401 x 210.5 401x211 ends loose 


Hot dip tin plate, no enamel. $18.23 $17.21 $19.79 $20.25 $14.29 
Hot dip tin plate, 1 names. 19.48 18.46 21.04 21.50 15.29 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 enamels’................. 20.73 19.71 22.29 22.75 16.29 
Electrolytic tin plate, I enamel............... 18.23 17.21 19.79 20.25 14.20 
Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels............... 19.48 18.46 21.04 21.50 15.29 
Electrolytic tin plate body, I enamel, CTB‘ ends. 18.73 17.71 20.59 21.05 14.79 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CTB ende. 19.48 18.46 21.04 21.50 15.29 
No. flat 
cans, 307x No. J flat No. 1 tal No. 1 flat 
201.25 ends’ ends? ends? 
Hot dip tin plate, no ohnmet l $15.21 $8.20 $7.04 $11.12 
Hot dip tin plate, I ename... 16.21 8.70 7.04 11.92 
Hot dip tin plate, 2 hne .. 17.21 9.20 8.04 12.72 
Electrolytic tin plate, I ehn mel. 15.21 8.20 7.04 11.12 
Electrolytic tin plate, 2 enamels................ 16,21 8.70 7.04 11.92 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 1 enamel, CTB* ends.. 
Electrolytic tin plate body, 2 enamels, CTB ends. . 
8.70 7.54 11.92 
The sizes of cans are given in inches and sixteenths, being the diameter and the second 


1 % enamel” means enamalled on one side with sanitary or C“ enamel. 

% enamels” means enamelled on both sides with sanitary or C“ enamel. 

4“CTB" means chemically treated black plate. CTB ends are enamelled on both sides. 
0. D.“ means oval drawn. 

* Body includes bottom end of electrolytic tin plate. 

Prices per 2,000 ends, 


rat | is | 7 | | | | | are | 
sixteenths, 

lier by 

‘hased. 
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(b) Mavimum prices for packers’ tin 
cans when sold to be packed in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawati—1,. Cans made of hot 
dip tin plate: The prices of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, charged or in effect 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941, 
as adjusted on or before March 31, 
1942, for increases in transportation 
charges on tin plate. 


2. Cane made of electrolytic tin plate 
or chemically treated black plate or 
both: When enamelled on one side, the 
price established in subparagraph 1 of 
this paragraph for cans of the same 
size made of hot dip tin plate with no 
enamel; when enamelled on both sides, 
the price established in subparagraph 1 
of this paragraph for cans of the same 
size made of hot dip tin plate with one 
enamel ; when the bodies are enamelled 
inside only and the ends are enamelled 
on both sides, there may be added a 
charge for one enamelling of the ends, 
which shall not exceed the applicable 
charge established in paragraph (f) of 


this Appendix A 

(e Mazimum prices for Mees not 
liated in paragraph (a) of this Ap- 
pendiz A—1, Cans made of hot dip tin 
plate: (1) When sold to be packed in 
the District of Columbia or any State 
lying east of the western boundaries of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, except that part of western 
Colorado which is customarily included 
in the territory surrounding the State 
of Utah, the prices of the American 
Can Company charged or in effect be- 
tween October 1 and October 15, 1941, 
for cans of such sizes. 


(ii) When sold to be packed in the 
Territory of Alaska, or any State lying 
west of the western boundaries of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, including that part of western Colo- 
rado which is customarily included in 
the territory surrounding the State of 
Utah, the prices established in subdi- 
vision (1) of this subparagraph as ad- 
Justed on or before March 31, 1942, for 
increases in transportation charges on 
tin plate. 


2. Cana made of electrolytic tin plate 
or chemically treated black plate or 
both: When enamelled on one side, the 
prices established in subparagraph 1 of 
this paragraph for cans of the same size 
made of hot dip tin plate with no en- 
amel; when enamelled on both sides, 
the prices established in subparagraph 
1 of this paragraph for cans of the 
same size made of hot dip tin plate 
with one enamel; when the bodies are 
enamelled inside only and the ends are 
enamelled on both sides, the prices 
herein established for cans of the same 
size made of electrolytic tin plate en- 
amelled on one side, plus a charge for 
one enamelling of the ends which shall 
not exceed the charge established in 
paragraph (f) of this Appendix A. 


(d) Mazimum additional charges for 
cana made of charcoal plate; The addi- 
tional charge which the same producer 
charged or had in effect between Oc- 
tober 1 and October 15, 1941, for cans 


of the same size and style made of char- 
coal plate. 


(e) Mavimum additional charges for 
packages and packing services; 1. For 
delivery in cartons, the additional 
charge which the same producer 
charged or had in effect between Oc- 
tober 1 and October 15, 1941, for the 
same type of package or packing serv- 
ice, 2. For delivery in bags, 10 cents 
per bag, including packing service. 


(f) Marvimum differentials for extra 
enamel, if required by the purchaser in 
addition to the enamel included in the 
maximum prices established in this Ap- 
pendix A, per thousand cans: 


1. For sanitary or “C” enamels: 


Bine of can 


. x 
2307 x 400 
. 24-401 x 411 

. 3 Cylinder—404 x 700 


erer 
SSR 88888888888 


. 211 100 
Tuna—307 x 113... 
. | Tuna—401 x 205.5... 


Top end only, as body and bottom are one piece. 
* Body and bottom. 


2. For sanitary or “C" enamels for 
sizes of cana not listed in subparagraph 
1 of this paragraph; If the diameter is 
listed in subparagraph 1 of this para- 
graph, the differential for the ends 
shall be the differential listed for ends 
only opposite such diameter, and the dif- 
ferential for the bodies shall be an 
amount bearing the same proportion to 
the differential listed for bodies only 
opposite such diameter as the height of 
the can to be enamelled bears to the 
height of the listed enn.“ 


8. For special enamels; The charge 
which the same producer charged or 
had in effect between October 1 and 
October 15, 1041, for enamel used in 
packing the same product, 


(g) Mavimum charges for delivery: 
The lowest freight charge for the ship- 
ment of an identical quantity of cans 
from the factory producing cans of the 
same size located nearest to the buy- 
er's plant, whether such producer's 
factory is owned by another or by the 
seller: Provided, That in the case of 
shipments in less than carload lots 


— 


‘ im cha for 


be 40¢, as 211 ist 
— 1 for 
of Ge, or 45¢ 


freight need not be equalized in excess 
of the carload freight rates; And pro- 
vided further, That this paragraph shall 
not apply to key-opening, lithographed, 
or other styles of can on which freight 
equalization was not customarily made 
between October 1 and October 15, 1941. 


(h) Allowances, quantity discounts, 
and credit terms: There shall be de- 
ducted from the maximum prices es- 
tablished herein the quantity discounts 
and special allowances such as for de- 
livery by runway (but not including 
the over-riding discount granted by 
some producers in 1941) which the 
same producer granted, or made avail- 
able, to purchasers between October 1 
and October 15, 1941. Credit terms shall 
not be more onerous than those which 
were customary between October 1 and 
October 15, 1041. 


Rental of can closing machines to 
customers, OPA said, is covered in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
where charges are restricted to those 
in effect October 1, 1941, therefore, it 
is not covered in Regulation 350. 


Farm Aid From Women’s Clubs 


The Women's Advisory Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission has 
called upon women's clubs throughout 
the country to mobilize their members 
for active service on the nation’ 8 farms 
this summer. 


In a statement to members of wom- 
en's organizations the Committee, 
headed by Miss Margaret A. Hickey 
of St. Louis, urged physically able 
women to take a “personal respon- 
sibility” in meeting critical agricul- 
tural labor needs in their respective 
communities, as they arise. 


Women's organizations were asked 
first to find out from their county 
agricultural agent or local U. 8. Em- 
ployment Service Office what are farm 
labor needs in their particular local- 
ities. In those communities where 
such labor is urgently needed, they are 
urged to poll their memberships for 
those willing to work on farms on a 
seasonal, vacation, or full-time basis 
and to give this information to the 
county agent or to USES. 


Other activities suggested for wom- 
en's organizations were to aid in mo- 
bilizing young people for farm work 
and provide necessary supervision of 
their living conditions; to assist local 
government officials in recruiting farm 
workers, and to acquaint women gen- 
erally with the seriousness of the farm 
and food production problem through 
club educational program. 


Com- 
ö Ends Bodies plete 
only only can 
No. 6 Z—202 x 308........ 90.25 $0.55 8 
No, 208 208 206. 40 0 
No, 1—211 x 400.......... 40 60 
No, 300—300 x 40 50 75 
No. 1 301 x 411..... 50 75 
No 50 75 
No 50 75 
No 80 1.20 
No 100 2.25 
No. 502—502 x 510 
No. 10—603 x 700 . . 2.0 4.00 
No 
No * Emnun;ne —— 
No, ½ Flat salmon—307 x 
No. 1 Flat salmon-—401 x 
210.5. 80 48 1.23 
No, 4 Oval drawn—513 x 
No. 1 Oval drawn-—406 x | 
607 x 108............... 9.25 2.00 
‘ 
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CANNERS CONTINUE USE OF ORDER P-115 UNDER CMP 


Controlled Materials Plan Calls for 
Purchase Order Certification 


Maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for all industries are to be 
obtained after April 1, 1948, under 
Regulation 5 of the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. Canners should endorse 
their purchase orders with the cer- 
tification called for in CMP Regulation 
5. Canners will continue to operate 
under order P-115 and, therefore, will 
not need a CMP allotment number. 
A canner using the certification in 
Regulation 5 will use the allotment 
symbol MRO (P-115). 4 purchase 
order bearing such certification shall 
be deemed an authorized Controlled 
Material Order, and shall have the 
same status as an order bearing an 
allotment number under all applicable 
CMP regulations, 


Canners’ use of CMP tion 5 
is further clarified by the following 
letter received from R. E. Arnold, 
Chief, Priorities Division, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Department 
of Agriculture: 


“CMP Regulation 5 becomes effective 
April 1, and the comments we make are 
from this regulation published as of 
February 9. We understand it is in 
process of revision, but until the re- 
vised order is available, the February 
9 issue is the guide. 


“It should be understood, of course, 
that shipping containers of solid fiber, 
corrugated fiber, or wood, are excluded 
from both P-115 and CMP Regulation 
5. Endorsements for the purchase of 
these shipping containers are to be 
ey under the provisions of Order 
5. 


“Order P. 115 is to continue in oper- 
ation; however, instead of the AA-1 
rating for ‘repairs and maintenance’, 
and the AA-2X for ‘operating sup- 
plies’, provided by Order P-115, CMP 
Regulation 5 provides the AA-1 rating 
for all three, namely ‘maintenance. 
repair and operating supplies’, for all 
producers engaged in ‘industrial food 
production, processing, packaging, pres- 
ervation and storage.’ 


“Those canners or processors who are 
operating under P-115 shall use the 
endorsement provided in CMP Regula- 
tion 5 as follows: 


Mbp allotment symbol MRO— 
(Order P-115)—The undersigned cer- 
tifles subject to the criminal penalties 
for misrepresentation contained in 
section 35 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, that the controlled 
materials covered by this order are 
required for essential maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies, to be 
used for a purpose listed in Schedule 
I or Schedule II of CMP Regulation 
No. 5 and that delivery thereof will 
not result in a violation of the quan- 


tity restrictions contained in para- 
graph (t) of said regulation.“ 


“This endorsement includes the 
quantity restriction certification, and 
it should be noted that CMP 5 provides 
that during 10942 MRO endorsements 
are not to be made for more material 
than the amount purchased for the 
same purposes during 1942. Most pro- 
ducers are restricted each quarter to 
purchases of not more than one-fourth 
of the annual total; however, pro- 
ducers of seasonable products such as 
fruits and vegetables, are not bound 
by the quarterly restriction, but, of 
course, are bound by the total annual 
quantity restriction. 


“CMP Regulation 5, as of February 
9, provides for the purchase of capital 
equipment of value not over $500; how- 
ever, it is distinctly provided that such 
purehases of capital equipment are 
to ‘be included as maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies’, and are there- 
fore regulated by the annual quantity 
restrictions. 


“Paragraph (k) (2) of CMP Regula- 
tion 5 requires that reports must con- 
tinue to be filed by producers whose 
operations are covered by Order P-115. 
Under this clause, it will be proper 
for producers under Order P-115 to 
continue sending in each month copies 
of purchase orders on which they have 
made the MRO endorsements. 


“OMP Regulation 5, of course, covers 
only ‘maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies’, and for capital equipment 
it is still proper to make application 
on form PD-285 and for construction 
on form PD-200,.”" 


Sweet Potato Support Prices 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced support prices of U. 8. No. 1 
grade sweet potatoes, produced in 1943, 
at $1.15 to $1.45 per bushel, depending 
on seasonal differences, to encourage 
growers to meet the production goal 
of one million acres. The 1948 goal for 
sweet potatoes recently was increased 
82 per cent over the earlier goal, which 
had called for the same acreage as 
planted in 1942. 


Prices will be supported through pur- 
chases by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration at $1.15 per bushel during 
the harvesting season from August 
through November; at $1.30 per bushel 
in December and January, and at 
$1.45 per bushel during February, 
March, and April. Prices apply to 
U. 8. No. 1 grade packed in either 
bushel crates, baskets, or hampers. 
Sacked potatoes are at a 10 cent dis- 
count, and U. 8. No. 2 containing 75 
per cent or better of U. 8. No. 1 will 
be supported at 15 cents below the 
prices for U. 8. No. 1. 


Manpower Poster Orders 


Orders already placed by can- 
ners for posters and advertising 
mats to be used in the labor 
recruitment program show that 
the industry is making a good 
start on the job. Enthusiastic 
letters have came to the Associa- 
tion commending the program as 
a whole and praising the char- 
acter of the posters and the ad- 
vertising copy. Because the suc- 
cess of the program depends on 
early action to organize local 
plans and obtain necessary sup- 
plies, canners who have not ar- 
ranged for supplies are urged to 
place their orders immediately 
for posters and advertising mats. 
And they are also reminded that 
posters and advertisements are 
really effective only when used 
continuously and in amounts en- 
suring adequate coverage of the 
territory. 


New Sugar Zone Created 


An amendment to the sugar-zoning 
regulations, issued March 27 by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, creates a 
new zone in New York State, known 
as Zone 2A, into which both Phila- 
delphia and New York refiners may 
ship sugar. 4 

The newly created Zone 2A is that 
part of New York State west of a line 
drawn from Oswego, through Fulton, 
Syracuse, Cortland, and Binghamton 
and includes these cities. Previously, 
this area was included in Zone 2 and 
was supplied by the New York refiners. 
Zone 2 now includes the balance of 
New York State and the entire State of 
Connecticut as well as the New Jersey 
counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Passaic, 
Sussex, and Union. 

The new zone is established under 
provisions of Amendment 2 to the 
Fourth Revised Zoning Order, effective 
March 24, 1943. 


Green, Wax Bean Pack 


The 1948 pack of green beans, as com- 
piled by the Association’s Division of 
Statistics, was 19,624,602 cases of all 
sizes of containers, as compared with 
10,861,968 cases in 1941. The wax bean 
pack last year was 2,057,239 cases as 
compared with 1,682,351 in 1941. 
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Statement to House Agriculture Committee on Mandatory Grade Labeling 


The mandatory grade labeling which 
the OPA is threatening to impose upon 
the food canning industry is a pro- 
posed requirement that each can of 
food for civilian consumption bear a 
statement of the grade, of the contents 
of the can as determined by the system 
of grading in use by the Food Admin- 
istration. This proposal will herein be 
referred to merely as “grade labeling,” 
and the system of grading will herein 
be referred to as “AMA grades.” This 
subject matter is highly controversial, 
and has been brought up for consider- 
ation by Congress at various times in 
the past. In every instance Congress 
has refused to impose the system upon 
the industry. The canning industry 
does not operate under this system, and 
its imposition will be a definite change 
and disturbance in the existing method 
of doing business and distribution of 
canned foods. 


Several fundamental facts must be 
kept in mind in any consideration of the 
problem. The first of these is that 
AMA grades do not conform to grading 
as done commercially in the industry. 
The second is that there is no relation 
between AMA grades and the food 
value of the product; in fact, the lower 
grade product frequently has more food 
value than the higher grades of the 
same product. The third thing to be 
remembered is that there is no direct 
relationship between AMA grades and 
consumer preference; in many local- 
ities and instances consumer prefer- 
ence is for a lower grade of a product. 
The fourth thing to be remembered is 
that the contents of a can may, and 
often do, change grade after the can is 
packed and labeled. In some instances 
the product will grade higher two 
months after canning than at the time 
it is canned. In others it may grade 
lower at a later time. In many prod- 
ucts the method of handling and stor- 
age may cause a reduction in grade. 
Fifth, it must also be realized that the 
prime element of consumer choice in 
food is flavor or taste, and that in AMA 
grading of many products this element 
is not considered at all or is given an 
arbitrary score depending on the grad- 
ing of some other element. Sixth, it 
must also be remembered that the defi- 
nitions of grades are very difficult, and 
in many cases impossible, of uniform 
application. This is well illustrated 
by the provisions in some grades for 
considering the presence or absence of 
defects, wherein the definition of 
Grade A is “practically free from de- 
fects,” the definition for Grade B is 
“reasonably free from defects,” and the 
definition for Grade C is “fairly free 
from defects.” 


With these fundamentals in mind it 
must be recognized that the Food and 
Drug Administration is chargeable with 
the enforcement of the law against 
misbranding of food, and that they 
consider that a canned food which car- 
ries a label designation of grade higher 
than they think the contents warrant is 


misbranded. Misbranded food invites 
proceeding in the Federal court for 
seizure and condemnation of the food 
and also creates a criminal liability 
for separate proceeding against those 
responsible for shipping the food in 
interstate commerce. Thus, the im- 
position of mandatory grade labeling 
will force the canner to risk subse- 
quent seizure of food and criminal 
prosecution with regard to every can 
of food which he sells to the civilian 
trade, if at any time before the food 
is eaten a Food and Drug examination 
decides that the contents are of a 
lower grade than the canner deemed 
them to be at the time he labeled the 
food. There is no possible way for 
the canner to protect against changes 
in grade which may occur after he has 
labeled the goods and over which he 
can have no control whatever. For 
example, Fancy tomatoes can be 80 
jostied in transportation that they will 
subsequently grade Extra Standard. 
Fancy catsup may be stored in a dis- 
tributor’s warehouse so as to be sub- 
ject to heat and thus darken and be- 
come Extra Standard or Standard. 


The canner will be faced with one 
of two possible ways to try to min- 
mize seizure of his goods. He can 
either elect to grade the goods him- 
self or he can ask for grading and 
certificates of grade from the AMA 
grading system. The average canner 
does not have anyone in his organiza- 
tion who is trained and experienced in 
grading under AMA grades, particu- 
larly where these differ from commer- 
cial practice. On the other hand, if a 
large proportion of the canners under- 
take to ask for AMA grading certifi- 
cates the result will be confusion and 
impossible delay. The AMA graders 
are going to have to grade all of the 
government purchased goods, This rep- 
resents a substantial increase over last 
year’s grading for government pur- 
poses, and the grading service was 
short on manpower and necessary in- 
struments for last year’s purposes. 
Even then there was a great deal of 
regrading required last year on Army 
goods due to the necessary use of in- 
experienced men. 


Much canned food is normally labeled 
right off the end of the canning line. 
And a substantial amount is normally 
loaded into cars directly from the 
labeling and boxing machines. In these 
instances the use of government grades 
would necessitate a change of practice 
and delay until the grader could come, 
take samples, and announce the grades. 
In some products the grading requires 
taking the samples to points where 
microscopes and refractometers are 
available. The supply of these instru- 
ments last year was insufficient for 
the grading of government purchases 
and extra instruments had to be bor- 
rowed. There is no available supply 
of the additional instruments that 
would be required if grading were ap- 
plied to all of the pack instead of the 


approximate 35 per cent done last year. 
The extra storage requirements being 
placed upon the canner by the Govern- 
ment are such that these delays for 
grading purposes will operate to slow 
up production to an extent even greater 
than would be true under normal con- 
ditions, 


Even when a canner gets a certificate 
from the government graders his goods 
are not immune from seizure by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
Food and Drug Administration does 
not accept the government grading if 
it results in a label designation which 
they think is higher than the content 
of the can. Neither can government 
grading offer any protection against 
subsequent change of grades as here- 
tofore mentioned. 


The proposal for mandatory grade 
labeling does not require that the food 
packed for the Government carry grade 
designations on the label. As a result, 
if any of the food which a canner packs 
and labels for the Government is sub- 
sequently released for civilian con- 
sumption, as is very likely to occur in 
many products, the requirement for 
grade labeling will necessitate that 
these goods be taken out of the cases, 
the labels stripped off, the cans re- 
labeled and then recased before they 
can be distributed. 


If canners do not dare to rely upon 
grading the goods themselves, and take 
the additional precaution of having cer- 
tifieates from government graders for 
the civilian pack, there will thereby be 
necessitated a large amount of addi- 
tional cutting of samples for grading 
purposes, and the attendant loss of 
both the can and the contents. Using 
the minimum sample requirements for 
the grading service and applying it to 
the estimated civilian pack for 1043, 
the amount of food thus additionally 
destroyed would be sufficient to supply 
the present full-point ration allotment 
for canned food to 70,000 people for 
one year. This also would involve a 
destruction of thousands of dollars 
worth of food and involve the use of 
many additional hours of manpower. 


To apply mandatory grade labeling 
it will be necessary for the canner, and 
the distributors who have their own 
labels, to either have existing labels 
imprinted or new labels manufactured. 
The OPA has estimated that the cost 
of this additional printing will be some- 
where between 4 million and 9 million 
dollars for the coming year. The 
greater part of this cost is represented 
by additional labor. The label indus- 
try states that it would be impossible 
to do this work within the time avail- 
able, Any part of the cha done 
also involves an additional drain on 
the manpower situation. 


Nothing except the most extreme 
necessity should justify the imposition 
of this additional risk, additional cost, 
and additional manpower drain upon 
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the industry. No necessity exists what- 
ever. The OPA has indicated that they 
think the system is needed to prevent 
evasion of their regulations. This 
system certainly cannot help prevent 
evasion of the point rationing plan as 
this plan does not recognize any differ- 
ence in point for difference in grades. 


Neither is this system necessary to 
prevent violations of price ceilings. 
The only advantage that the grade 
labeling could have in this respect, over 
and above the placing of grade desig- 
nations on the invoice, would be in 
case it permitted the public to intelli- 
gently police ceilings. Unfortunately 
it can not make this possible. The 
retail price ceiling on goods is fixed by 


Letter From Label Manufacturers Association 


March 25, 1948. 


Hon. John W. Flannagan, Jr., 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. FLANNAGAN: 


Mr. Walter Graefe has asked me to 
write to you to discuss the possibility 
of reprinting or imprinting labels to be 
used on the 1948 packs of canned vege- 
tables and fruits in accordance with 
the proposed requirement announced by 
the Office of Price Administration that 
the grade be printed on the label. 


In my judgment it is wholly im- 
practicable to expect that this can be 


the addition of certain established per- don 


centages of mark-ups throughout the 
distribution system, these percentages 
being different for different types of 
distributors. This means that, even 
if all manufacturers sold the same 
grade of the same product at the same 
price, there would be wide variations 
in the retail prices depending upon the 
type of distributorship involved, and 
the amount of freight involved. Thus, 
it would be a coincidence if two differ- 
ent brands of the same grade of the 
same product would appear in the same 
market at the same retail ceiling price. 
There will be no intelligible relation- 
ship between the retail ceiling prices 
and the grades. The same grades will 
retail at different prices in the same 
market, and in many instances lower 
grades will retail at higher prices than 
a higher grade of the same product. 


In addition, the carryover goods, and 
goods packed in 1948 prior to the ap- 
plicability of the requirement, will 
carry no grade designation. Likewise, 
those products for which there never 
have been established AMA grading 
definitions will carry no grade desig- 
nations, As a result of all of this, the 
consumer can only be confused and, if 
she attempts to police retail prices by 
the use of grade designations, she will 
unquestionably accuse honest distrib- 
utors of dishonest practices. 


In addition, this system will be no 
deterrent to the person who wants to 
be deliberately dishonest. The cost 
of stripping and relabeling goods is 
a minor expense to a man who is en- 
gaged in buying low quality goods and 
selling them at a high quality ceiling. 
Furthermore, our experiences during 
prohibition days make it evident that 
the bootlegger is not concerned with 
the statement on the label. The black 
market operator will not hesitate to 
ask more for goods than the label des- 
ignations would indicate the goods 
should sell for. 


In addition to the above, the only 
men with practical canning experience 
who are connected with the OPA have 
agreed that mandatory grade labeling 
is not feasible, cannot possibly be made 
effective in 1948, and is utterly un- 
necessary for the prevention of viola- 
tion or evasion of the regula of 
the OPA, 


The fact of the matter is that labels 
on canned foods embrace not only can- 
ners’ labels but also distributors’ labels, 
and I am advised that over 50 per cent 
of the pack is under distributors’ labels. 
There are millions of labels in stock for 
1948 packing in the hands of both can- 
ners and distributors. 

It is impossible even to contemplate 
reprinting of labels needed for the 1943 
pack. Paper consumption is restricted 
by the War Production Board and the 
label manufacturers have not sufficient 
help to handle their orders. With pres- 
ent conditions, new labels could not 
be prepared in less than three years. 

Imprinting or overprinting is a less 
difficult operation if it is done while 
the original labels are in the uncut 
sheet, about 40 labels to a sheet. It is 
extremely difficult, costly and trouble- 
some if undertaken after labels have 


been varnished, cut, and prepared in 
bundles ready for the labeling ma- 
chines. 

Labels for the 1943 pack have, by 
and large, already been prepared and 
are in the hands of canners and dis- 
tributors. Virtually all of them lack 
the grade terms proposed to be required 
by OPA. To imprint them it would 
be necessary to ship these labels to 
some printing plant that is properly 
equipped to handle labels singly and 
properly to overprint them, if such 
equipment can be found idle. The shi 
ping problem alone offers a dificult 
if not impossible obstacle. 

Overprinting on top of varnish” is a 
slow and unsatisfactory operation. 
Overprinted labels must likewise be 
handled carefully so that the labels 
can be satisfactorily prepared and re- 
assembled in stacks for the labeling 
machine. Unless this is done, trouble 
and slowdowns in the labeling opera- 
tion result. 

As a practical matter, the operation 
of imprinting labels is almost as ex- 
pensive as the preparation of new labels 
and cannot be done hurriedly. The label 
manufacturers are already short of 
manpower and it is in my judgment a 
sheer impossibility to expect that labels 
showing the grade designation can be 
prepared for the 1943 packs. 

Yours very truly, 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
(Signed) Cuas. R. Cospy, 
Secretary. 


OPA DETERMINATION ON GRADE 
LABELING IS REOPENED 


(Continued from page 7563) 


changes. This letter is shown above. 


During Mr. Bachelder's statement, 
John W. Flannagan, Jr., of Virginia, 
acting Chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, asked W. G. Campbell, 
Federal Food and Drug Administrator, 
whether canned foods labeled in ac- 
cordance with government grade cer- 
tificates were not subject to possible 
seizure by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Campbell replied that 
such might be the case. He further 
stated that if there were not sufficient 
government graders, canners would 
proceed under mandatory grade label- 
ing at great risk. Mr. Campbell pointed 
out that Congress had failed to write 
grade labeling into the new Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and for that reason 
the subject was a “dead issue” to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


At an informal meeting of the House 
Agriculture Committee earlier in the 
week, H. T. Austern, counsel for the 


Association, had been asked to prepare 
for the Committee an opinion as to the 
legality of OPA'’s imposition of man- 
datory grade labeling. Mr. Austern 
pointed out to the Committee and Ad- 
ministrator Brown that under the Price 
Control Act no change in customary 
business practices could be made in a 
price regulation unless it was neces- 
sary to prevent evasion of the Act. 


The fact that grade labeling is not 
necessary to prevent evasion of the Act 
was attested to by Dan Gerber, acting 
chief of the Processed Food Section 
of OPA. 


It was following the statements made 
by Messrs. Bachelder, Campbell, Au- 
stern, and Gerber that Senator Brown 
made his announcement. In the course 
of his statement, the OPA Administra- 
tor remarked that grade labeling had 
been before Congressional Committees 
on a number of occasions and that by 
failing to approve grade labeling Con- 
gress had in effect advised adminis- 
trative officers in the executive branch 
of the Government of its position. 
Weighed agatnst this failure on the 
part of Congress to approve grade 
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labeling, the Price Administrator said 
he had to consider the language of the 
Price Control Act. Thus, Mr. Brown 
said, the question was whether or not 
grade labeling is necessary to prevent 
circumvention and evasion of the Act. 


Mr. Bown said he had discussed the 
subject with OPA's labor policy com- 
mittee and had arranged to hear con- 
sumer representatives express their 
views before his decision is issued. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Brown's 
statement, Acting Chairman Flannagan 
polled committee members on their atti- 
tude on grade labeling. All committee 
members stated that they were opposed 
to grade labeling except one, who said 
that he had not formed an opinion one 
way or the other. 


WAGE RAISE PROVISIONS 


Authority to Approve Certain Increases 
Given to Regional Directors 


The National War Labor Board, in 
attempting to speed up the handling of 
voluntary requests for wage and sal- 
ary increases, has given the Regional 
Wage Stabilization Directors authority 
to grant increases [with the right of 
appeal to the Regional War Labor 
Board] in cases involving employers 
of 200 or less in all industries, and 
without limitation as to number of em- 
ployees in all cases of maladjustment 
(where the level of wage increases 
since January 1, 1941, has not reached 
15 per cent, as provided under the 
“Little Steel” formula}. 


A “shortened procedure” also has 
been adopted in three types of cases. 
The principal manner in which the 
“shortened procedure” facilitates the 
handling of applications is by eliminat- 
ing complicated statistical wage analy- 
ses which were previously required. Ap- 
plications which are processed under 
the “shortened procedure” may be ap- 
proved on the basis of the information 
contained in the application itself, but 
the shortened procedure may not be 
utilized in cases where price relief will 
be sought on the basis of the wage in- 
creases, Subject to these limitations 
the shortened procedure may be used 
in the following cases: 

1. To eliminate inequalities for indi- 
viduals or mall groups. The shortened 
procedure may be used in processing 
applications proposed by employers of 
200 or leas if the adjustment does not 
affect more than 10 employees or 10 
per cent of the employees and does not 
exceed five cents per hour. If the ap- 
plication under this method is approved, 
the increases authorized may not be 
used as a basis for claiming that other 
inequalities have been caused thereby, 
and no similar application will be per- 


40-Cent Minimum Wage 


A 40-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage in the canned fruits and 
vegetables and related products 
industry has been recommended 
by the industry committee on 
which are serving representa- 
tives of employees, employers 
and the public. The vote, taken 
at a recent meeting in New York 
City, was 27 to 8. 

The committee also unani- 
mously voted to ask the Wage 
and Hour Division to recommend 
to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion that ceilings be adjusted so 
as to give full consideration to 
the increased costs which would 
result from a wage minimum 
increase. Date for a public hear- 
ing on the proposed wage recom- 
mendation is to be announced. 


mitted under the shortened procedure 
for a period of six months. 

2. To eliminate aubstandard wages. 
The Regional War Labor Boards now 
have the authority to determine, with 
the approval of the National War 
Labor Board, what constitutes sub- 
standard wage or salary rates in their 
regions for the purpose of permitting 
adjustments under the shortened pro- 
cedure “up to the specified minima.” 
Pending this determination, adjust- 
ments of wage or salary rates may be 
made under the shortened procedure 
up to 50 cents an hour or $20 a week. 

. To correct interplant inequalities. 
The Regional War Labor Board is given 
authority to make surveys to determine 
“the most frequent rate or ranges of 
rates for the same or substantially 
similar occupations” by industries, 
communities, or labor market areas. 
Applications requesting an adjustment 
of wages up to the rates found to be 
most frequent, may be processed by the 
shortened procedure. 

The applications of canners who in- 
tend to make a wage adjustment the 
basis for a requested price increase, 
will continue to be handled in accord- 
ance with the regular, rather than the 
shortened, procedure. 


Labor Shortage Areas 


Industrial areas in which labor short- 
ages have become acute now number 36, 
four more than a month ago, according 
to a recent new classification by the 
War Manpower Commission, The com- 
munities added to the list of shortage 
areas are Portland, Me.; Burlington, 
N. C.: Evansville, Ind.; Gary-Ham- 
mond-South Chicago, Ind. and III.: 
Tampa, Fla. ; Savannah, Ga.; and Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Three communities — Akron, Ohio; 
Bath, Me.; and Portsmouth, N. H.— 
however, have been shifted from the 
shortage list to the group of areas in 
which there is a present balance of 
labor supply and demand. The original 
list of shortage areas was published in 
the Lerrer for February 6. 


WMC Revises and Coordinates 
Lists of Essential Activities 


Revised lists of essential war ac- 
tivities, including a detailed index of 
products, services, and facilities in- 
volved, have been issued by the War 
Manpower Commission for the use of 
U. S. Employment offices and Selective 
Service boards. 

The 35 groups of essential activities, 
certified by the War Manpower Com- 
mission since July, 1942, have been 
indexed to show the particular indus- 
tries and services included. 

Approximately 3,000 items are in- 
dexed and divided into manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing activities in 
the list sent to U. 8. Employment 
offices. These are also included in a 
new series of 85 activity and occupa- 
tion bulletins, which have been sent 
to all Selective Service boards. The 
rearrangement of the Selective Service 
bulletins, it is explained, means that 
information in the hands of local 
boards will be in conformity with the 
information in the hands of USES and 
all other units of WMC. This is 
designed to facilitate interchange of 
information with reference to activi- 
ties and application to individual cases. 


Included in the list and index are: 
“Agricultural activities designated as 
essential to the war program; process- 
ing or manufacture of basic foods, in- 
cluding fresh, canned and otherwise 
preserved, except specialty and luxury 
items; also, processing and assembly 
of foods.” 

The lists are being used by Selective 
Service local boards in considering 
requests for occupational deferment of 
men liable for military service. 

USES is using the data (1) to de- 
termine which employing establish- 
ment should have priority in the 
referral of workers for job openings 
and (2) to enable them to determine 
from which type of activity workers 
may be transferred without disrupting 
war production or community facilities. 


New Georgia Office Location 

The office of the secretary of the 
Georgia Canners Association will be 
located at a new address—c/o Mitchell 
Canneries, Inc, P. 0. Drawer 68, 
Thomasville, Ga., after April 1. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Machinery—Equipment 


This column is open only to 
members of the Association who 
want to buy or sell canning ma- 
chinery and equipment. Names 
of firms listing the items below 
will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Association. In re- 
questing names, please identify 
items by number. 


WANTED 


232 — bean or asparagus cut- 
er. 


85-W—Outfit for Howard mold count, 
including microscope. 
86-W—1,000-gallon glass-lined or stain- 
less steel insulated tank equipped with 
DX ammonia cooling coil, either hori- 
zontal or upright. 

87-W—Small green bean rotary washer. 
88-W—Steam hoist, with 12-foot arm. 


1 

follows: com- 
plete; 2 metal paring frames with 
tables and belts for 24 units; roller 
conveyor washer, 16 inches wide by 11 
feet long; shafting, hangers and pulleys 


137-8—Scales, as follows: Platform 
(small); two test (for pulp); scoop 
(for spices). 


138-S—Six-wheel Nutting truck. 
139.S—-Four steam traps. 
140-S—Knapp labeler and motor. 


141-8—Four pipe wrenches, rope, 

ley blocks and chain. 0 
142-8— Barrel skid. 

143.8— Tomato canning equipment, as 
follows: Two rotary washers; inclined 
scalder; straight washer and .scalder; 
Indiana pulper; Ayars double rotary 
filler for No, 2 cans, 

144-S—Four Kook-More copper coils 
and eight steam traps. 

145-S—Two steam Duplex pumps. 
146-8— Small air compressor and tank. 


313— by 12-foot picking table 
velt. 


148-S—8-foot wall vent fan, belt drive. 
149.8—Elect rie generator. 

150-S—12 h. p. steam engine. 
151-S—Robins steam crane. 

152-S—26 feet of 2-3/16-inch shaft. 
153-S—Cooling tank, 12 x 6 x G. 
154-S—Double exhaust box, No. 2 cans. 


155-S—Five open process kettles and 
eight can crates. 

156-S—40-h.p. vertical boiler. 
157-S—20-inch by 36-foot boiler stack. 
158-S—Kiefer rotary bottle washer. 


159-S—14-valve Haller high speed ro- 
tary filler. 


160-S—Crown Cork and Seal capping 
machine (Duplex Crowner 805-D). 


161-S—Ermold labeler for both body 
and neck labels. 


162-S—Four Chisholm-Ryder medium 
bean snipper machines. 


163-S—Two used Monitor bean cutters, 
good condition. 


164-S—Townsend bean cutter, new, 
never used. 

165-S—Pfaudler glass-lined deaerator, 
Jacket pressure 75 pounds, capacity 
about 250 pounds per hour of deaerated 
brine or French dressing. 


166-S—Boutelle quince cutter. 


167-S—Unit sack cleaner, pulley drive, 
no motor. Capacity, 75 to 100 bags per 
hour. 
168-S—Reddington packaging machine 
for automatically wrapping and sealing 
1-pound packages in paper. 
169-S—Buffalo Duplex conoidal blower, 
size 7. 

170-S—28-foot galvanized iron com- 
pressed air receiver, %,-inch iron, 72- 
inch H. by Manch D. 

171-S—404oot galvanized iron com- 
pressed air receiver, \%,-inch iron, 65- 
inch H. by 86-inch D. 

172-S—15-foot steam condensate re- 
ceiver. 

173-S— Seven miscellaneous sheet 
metal hoppers. 

174-S—Sturtevant steel plate planing 
mill exhaust blower, size 80, for use 
with 1,735 rpm., 5 hp. motor, V-belt 
driven. 

175-S—Two Package Machinery Com- 
pany wrapping machines, Model FA, 
complete with % h.p. motors and 
switches. 

176-S—Two Burt labelers for 8-ounce 
to No. 3 cans, 1922 and 1929 models, 
used comparatively little, good working 
condition, 

177-S — Berlin-Chapman drum pen 
washer with extra drum. 
178-S—Four Fairbanks-Morse 10 hp. 
Z type engines. 

179.S—Four-inch globe (straight) non- 
return valve, 250-pound pressure. 
180-S—Used cooling tank chain with 
lugs and 46 trolleys. 


181-S—Hansen boot elevator and head. 
182-S—Twelve cranberry bouncers. 


183-S—Two Chisholm-Ryder green bean 
snippers complete with picking tables. 
184-S—Three Ayars plunger type to- 
mato fillers, 

185-S—Two exhaust boxes—35 feet by 
18 inches for No. 2 cans; 35 feet by 24 
inches for No. 10's, 


186-S—A. T. Ferrell conveyor with 10- 
inch buckets. 


Home Canning Equipment 

Arrangements have been made for 
the production of 150,000 pressure cook- 
ers as requested by the Department of 
Agriculture for this year’s home can- 
ning season, the Consumers Durable 
Goods Division of the War Production 
Board announced March 24. 

In view of these restrictions, it was 
necessary that USDA present a formal 
request for 150,000 cookers and that 
manufacturers file appeals to meet it. 
These have been granted, permitting 
allocation of materials. The cookers 
will be of capacity to handle seven one- 
quart jars, will be made of steel, and 
designed to withstand the hard usage 
of canning. They will be made accord- 
ing to pre-war patterns to avoid delay 
and waste in production of new dies, 
it was stated. 

The Department is completing de- 
tails of a plan for distributing the 
available cookers under State and 
county quotas and by purchase cer- 
tificates to be issued by county farm ra- 
tioning committees. The plan will be 
announced soon. 


Lovegren with Canners League 


The following Felease was le- 
sued by the Canners League of Call- 
fornia on March 19: 


Carl N. Lovegren, president of the 
Canners League of California, who re- 
signed as president of Brothers 

cking Company as the close of 

ruary, is now devoting his entire 
to Canners League activities. 


Mr. Lovegren is leaving by plane this 
week for Washington to represent the 
California fruit and vegetable cann 
industry at the various hearings an 
conferences now going on there. He 
will remain in Wa on as long as 
necessary, relieving E. N. Richmond of 
the Richmond-Chase Company. As a 
public service, Mr. Richmond has spent 
most of his time in Washington for 
several months at great sacrifice to 
his own business operations in CiMfli- 
gren will approximately 
his time in Washington and half in 
California. 

Preston McKinney, executive vice- 
president of the Canners League, will 
remain on the job, but at his own re- 
quest will go on a basis. 
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CANNED MEAT AND FISH PLACED UNDER POINT RATIONING 


Review of Provisions of RO 16 Covers 
Operations Prescribed for Each 
Trade Factor Affected 


Ration Order 16, covering meats, fats 
or olls, fish and cheeses, effective March 
29, 1943, was issued March 22 by the 
Office of Price Administration. It 
will govern point buying and selling 
throughout the United States of these 
commodities and fixes the validity dates 
of four red stamp series from War Ra- 
tion Book Two. Essential points of the 
new rationing program were noted in 
the InrorMaATION Letrer for March 13. 


The order is divided into 24 articles 
and starts with a preamble as to why 
these foods are being rationed, details 
why they are rationed in one group, de- 
scribes how the program operates in 
relation to processors (primary dis- 
tributors), wholesalers, and retailers, 
and the exceptions made for home pro- 
ducers. 


Article I, Section 1.1 describes the 
foods covered by this order, as follows: 


(a) This order covers “meat,” “can- 
ned fish,” “rationed cheeses” and “ra- 
tioned fats or oils.” 


(1) “Meat” means the carcass or any 
edible part of the carcass of cattle, 
calves, sheep, lambs or swine, It in- 
cludes edible offal, bones and skins. It 
also includes any other edible product 
containing more than 20 per cent, by 
weight, of any of the above items. 

(2) “Canned fish” means any of the 
following items, if packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers: Edible fish or 
shellfish or any edible part of them; 
fish roe, including caviar; any other 
edible product containing more than 
20 per cent, by weight, of those items.“ 


(4) “Rationed fats or oils,” which 
are defined in detail in Section 24.1. in- 
clude, among other products, “butter,” 
“margarine,” “lard,” “cooking and salad 
oils” and “shortening.” Mayonnaise, 
salad dressing, USP vitamin oils, fish 
liver oil, sperm oil and “fats” result- 
ing from cooking done by “consumers” 
and “institutional users,” are not in- 
cluded. 

(b) No item which is a processed 
food covered by Ration Order 13 or 
which is a pharmaceutical product, is 
rationed under this order, even if it 
comes within the above definitions. 

(e) Puncturing or opening the con- 
tainer in which “canned fish” is packed, 
or merely removing it from the con- 
tainer, does not cause it to cease to be 
a “food covered by this order.” 

The form in which points are used 
by consumers are the red stamps in 
War Ration Book 2. Other forms of ra- 
tion currency authorized by OPA are 
“certificates” (OPA Form R-1201) and 


ration checks drawn on ration bank 
accounts, 


Article II deals with application of 
the order to consumers and Article III 
with home producers. 


Article IV deals with primary dis- 
tributors (processors) as follows: 


Section 4.1. Beplanation of the term 
primary distributor. 


(a) Any “person” who has a “pri- 
mary distributor establishment” is 
called a “primary distributor” as to 
that establishment. If he has more than 
one such establishment, he is consid- 
ered a separate primary distributor as 
to each of them. 


Sec. 4.2. Explanation of the term pri- 
mary distributor establishment, 


(a) There are three main types of 
primary distributor establishments: 


(1) A place where a “food cov- 
ered by this order” is produced en- 
tirely from products not covered by 
this order (described in section 4.3); 

(2) A place where an item or kind 
of food covered by this order is pro- 
duced, by a processing operation, 
wholly or partly from another item 
or kind of food covered by this order 
(described in section 4.4); 

(3) A place to which foods covered 

by this order are imported (described 
in section 4.5). 
In certain cases, places at which no 
production or processing operations 
are performed are, for reasons of 
trade convenience, also considered 
primary distributor establishments. 
(These establishments are described 
in sections 4.7 and 4.9.) The rules 
which determine whether a place is 
a primary distributor establishment 
are set forth in the sections which 
follow. 


Seo, 4.3. A place at which a food cov- 
ered by this order is produced is a 
primary distributor establishment. 

— 


(b) Canning Ash. Any place at which 
a person produces “canned fish,” for 
sale or other transfer, is a primary dis- 
tributor establishment. A person pro- 
duces canned fish if he packs any of 
the items described in section 1.1 (a) 
(2) in hermetically-sealed containers. 

(c) Production of rationed fats or 
oils, or rationed cheeses. Any place at 
which a person produces a “rationed 
fat or oil” or “rationed cheeses” for 
sale or other transfer, is a primary dis- 
tributor establishment. 


Sec, 4.4. A place at which a food cov- 
ered by this order is converted into 
another such food, is a primary dis- 
tributor establishment. 


(a) Any place at which a person, by 
ng, makes any item or kind of 

food covered by this order, wholly or 
in part from another item or kind of 


such food, for sale or other transfer, 
is a primary distributor establishment. 


(1) The term “processing” does not 
include cutting, grinding, boning, freez- 
ing, packaging or repackaging. It does, 
however, include curing, smoking, cook- 
ing, pickling, canning, blending, mixing, 
rendering, extracting, drying, dehydrat- 
ing, or any other similar process by 
which an item or kind of food — | 
by this order is converted into another 
item or kind of such food. It also in- 
cludes the manufacture of sausage, 
scrapple, souse and similar products. 

(b) A place at which a person “ac- 
quires” and processes foods covered by 
this order is, however, not a primary 
distributor establishment any of 
those foods acquired and 
there if both of the following conditions 
are met: 


(1) No foods covered by this order 
are produced there (other than by proc- 
essing) and not more than 5,000 pounds 
of foods covered by this order are proc- 
essed there in any month; and 

(2) More than 50 per cent, by weight, 
of the transfers from there of all foods 
covered by this order are made to con- 
sumers; and 

(3) More than 50 per cent, by weight, 
of the foods covered by this order which 
were acquired and processed there are 
transferred from there to consumers, or 
to that person's own “institutional user 
establishment.” 


(For example, a delicatessen store, 
which buys “meat,” cures it and sells 
most of it to consumers, is not a pri- 
mary distributor establishment. This 
would be so even if the owner of the 
store transfers some of the cured meat 
to his own restaurant and uses it in 
meals he serves there. Such a store 
would not be a primary distributor es- 
tablishment, even though foods covered 
by this order are processed there. It 
would be a “retail establishment.” ) 


Seo. 4.5. A place to which foods covered 
by this order are imported is a pri- 
mary distributor establishment. 


(a) Any place (including space in a 
public warehouse) to which a person 
imports foods covered by this order 
into the United States, from any place 
outside the United States, for sale or 
transfer, is a primary distributor es- 
tablishment. 


Sec. 4.6. Place where foods covered by 
this order are produced or imported 
may be a primary distributor estab- 
lishment,.as to foods not produced or 
imported there. 


(a) A person may produce, process, 
or import foods covered by this order, 
at a particular price, for sale or trans- 
fer. He may also regularly keep there, 
for sale or transfer, foods covered by 
this order which he did not produce, 
process, or import there. That place 
is a primary distributor establishment, 
since foods are produced, processed or 
imported there. It would also be a re- 
tail or a “wholesale establishment” (de- 
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pending on its operations) since foods 
not produced, processed, or imported 
there are regularly kept there for sale 
or transfer. However, if 90 per cent or 
more, by weight, of all the foods cov- 
ered by this order which are trans- 
ferred from there, were produced, proc- 
essed, or imported there, it is consid- 
ered to be only a primary distributor 
establishment, as to all foods covered 
by this order held there for sale or 
transfer. In that case, it would not also 
be a retail or wholesale establishment. 


Seo. 4.7. A place where a person keeps 
foods may be a primary distributor 
establishment even if he does not pro- 
duce or import there. 


(a) Any place (including space in a 
public warehouse) at which a person 
regularly keeps foods covered by this 
order not produced, processed or im- 
ported there, for sale or transfer, is a 
primary distributor establishment as to 
those foods even though it does not 
meet the tests described in section 4.6, 
if ae of the following conditions are 
met: 


(1) He himself produced, processed 
or imported 90 per cent or more, by 
weight, of those foods; and 


(2) More than 50 per cent, by weight, 
of the foods covered by this order which 
he keeps there are transferred from 
there to persons other than “industrial 
users,” “industrial consumers,” “insti- 
tutional users,” “retailers,” or “con- 
sumers.” 

(b) There is also a general case in 
which a place where a person regularly 
keeps foods covered by this order which 
were produced, processed, or imported 
by someone else, is a primary distribu- 
tor establishment as to those foods. 
If he uses 90 per cent or more, by 
weight, of those foods to make, by proc- 
essing, other kinds or items of food cov- 
ered by this order, the place where he 
keeps them is a primary distributor 
establishment. 


(e) The rules set forth in this sec- 
tion apply whether or not the person 
also produces, processes or imports at 
that place 2 covered by this order. 
The place is a primary distributor es- 
tablishment as to any foods he pro- 
duces, processes or imports there. This 
section and sections 4.6 and 4.9, show 
when it is a primary distributor estab- 
lishment as to foods he did not pro- 
duce, process or import there. 


Sec, 4.8. A place is a single primary 
distributor establishment even if a 
—_ engages in several operations 


(a) A place at which a person en- 
gages in more than one type of opera- 
tion any one of which would make it 
a primary distributor establishment, is 
a single primary distributor establish- 
ment as to all such operations of that 
person. (Thus, if a person slaughters 
swine, renders “lard” and cures hams at 
the same place, that place is treated as 


a single primary distributor establish- 
ment of that person. ) 


Section 4.10 of this Article states 
that a place where foods are produced 
or imported for use only is not a pri- 
mary distributor establishment. 

Several subsequent sections are being 
reproduced in full, as follows: 


Sec. 4.11. Primary distributors must 
register and file reports. 


(a) Registration, Every primary dis- 
tributor must register with the 1 
of Price Administration, by filing an 
additional copy of his first report, along 
with that report. 


(b) Reports. Every primary distrib- 
utor must file a report covering the op- 
eration of his primary distributor es- 
tablishment during each reporting pe- 
riod ending on or after April 30, 1943. 
His first report must include his opera- 
tions from March 29, 1948, to the end 
of his reporting period. If he has more 
than one primary distributor establish- 
ment, he must file a separate report for 
each. The report must be filed within 
fifteen days after the end of the report- 
ing period it covers. A primary dis- 
tributor may adopt any one of the fol- 
lowing reporting periods: 


(1) Calendar months; or 


(2) Consecutive four week periods ; 
or 


(8) A system which divides the fis- 
cal year into either four or five pe- 
riods of five consecutive weeks and 
either seven or eight periods of four 
consecutive weeks. 


The report must be signed by him or 
by his authorized agent, and is consid- 
ered filed on time if the envelope in 
which it is enclosed is postmarked on 
or before the day it is due. 


(e) Form to be used. A primary dis- 
tributor who sold or transferred foods 
covered by this order worth $2,000 or 
more during any of his reporting pe- 
riods from January 1, 1942, on, or who 
used points during the reporting period 
to “acquire” foods, or who imported 
such foods during that period, must 
report on OPA Form R-1606, 


Any other primary distributor must 
report on OPA Form R-1600, but need 
not file a report for any reporting period 
during which he made no transfers of 
foods covered by this order (other than 
loans permitted by section 3.1 (b)). 
Once a primary distributor has re- 
ported on OPA Form R-1606, he must 
continue to use that form thereafter. 

(d) Information to be given. A pri- 
mary distributor must give all informa- 
tion called for by the form on which 
he reports. A primary distributor, re- 
quired to report on OPA Form R-1606, 
must, among other things, report his 
inventory of rationed foods at the es- 
tablishment covered by the report, at 
— — and end of the reporting 
period. 


(e) Inventory. A 8 distrib- 
utor's inventory at primary dis- 


tributor establishment consists of all 
foods covered by this order which are 
physically located there or in transit 
to it, including foods which he holds 
there on consignment. If he has any 
such foods at or in transit to any place 
which is not an-establishment of any 
type under this order, he must include 
them in the inventories of his estab- 
lishments under this order, but he may 
divide them among those establish- 
ments as he chooses. He must, in that 
case, report the place where those foods 
are kept and the amount kept there 
which he is including in the inventory 
of his establishment. However, the 
following items are not part of his 
inventory : 

(1) Food stored for a person other 
than his customer or transferee, or 
held as security for a loan to someone 
else (or similar transaction), or in 
transit for either of those purposes; 


(2) Foods included in the inventory 
of one of his other establishments of 
any type. 

(f) Place for filing report. A pri- 
mary distributor who reports on OPA 
Form R-1606, must file it with the dis- 
trict office for the place where his es- 
tablishment is located. If he 
on OPA Form R-1609, he must it 
with the “board” for that place. 


(g) Change in reporting period, A 
primary distributor who wishes to 
change his reporting periods, by reason 
of a change in his accounting periods, 
may apply to the district office (or to 
the board) with which he files his re- 
ports, for permission to make the 
change. 

The application must be made on OPA 
Form R-315, and must give the reasons 
for the change desired. The district 
office (or the board) shall act on the 
application according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 


Sec, 4.12. Primary distributor may not 
do business if he does not file reports. 


(a) No primary distributor may 
transfer or acquire any food covered 
by this order after any date on which 
a report is due from him, until he has 
filed that report. 


Sec, 4.18. A primary distributor must 
surrender to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration all points he is not per- 
mitted to use. 


(a) A primary distributor must give 
up to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, for cancellation, all points he re- 
ceives for sales or transfers of foods 
covered by this order, except for points 
he uses for a purpose permitted by par- 
agraph (c) or (d) of this section. He 


must attach to his — 2 for each re- 
porting period all ts not so used 


which he received du that period 
for sales or transfers such foods. 
If he has, or is to have, a 
ration bank account, ust give them 
up in the form of certified ration 


Administration) drawn on his ration 
bank account. If he has no account, 
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he must give them up in the form he 
received them. 

(b) A primary distributor who has 
received “stamps” which are not yet 
valid, in the way permitted by section 
3.2, must enclose those stamps with his 
report for the period in which he re- 
ceived them. He may not use or deposit 
them. 

(c) A primary distributor may use 
points only for the following purposes : 
(1) To acquire foods covered by this 
order, for the purpose of processing 
them; 

(2) To acquire, for sale or transfer 
without processing, foods produced, 

processed or imported by someone else, 
in an amount up to (but not exceed- 
ing) ten per cent by weight of his total 
transfers from his primary distributor 
establishment during the reporting 
period ; 

(3) To acquire, for his primary dis- 
tributor establishment, foods which he 
produced, processed or imported else- 
where ; 

(Nore: It is not a primary 22 en. 


blishment as to those foods un 
in section 4.6 (a) or 4. 


t as 
(5) of this paragraph. 


(4) To return points for under- 
deliveries of foods, as permitted by sec- 
tion 10.9; 

(5) To get back foods he transferred, 
if his transferee returns them to him. 

(d) The points of a primary dis- 
tributor establishment to which section 
4.9 applies may, however, be used only 
for the following purposes: 

(1) To acquire butter or rationed 
cheeses for that establishment ; 

(2) To return points for under- 
deliveries of butter or rationed cheeses 
as permitted by section 10.9; 

(3) To get back butter or rationed 
cheeses transferred, if the transferee 
returns them. 


Sec, 4.14. Primary distributors may get 
points to acquire foods. 


(a) A primary distributor who does 
not have enough points after April 10, 
1948, to acquire foods covered by this 
order for a purpose permitted by sec- 
tion 4.18 (e) or (d), may, before May 
1, 1948, deposit in his ration bank ac- 
count a “credit authorization” on OPA 
Form R-1608, for the number of points 
he needs, up to the maximum permitted 
under the next paragraph. The credit 
authorization must be signed by him, 
or by his authorized agent, and he must 
give all the information it calls for. 
(Only one credit authorization may be 
deposited for any primary distributor 
establishment. ) 


(b) The maximum number of points 
for which a primary distributor may is- 
sue and deposit a credit authorization 
is three times the number of pounds of 
all foods covered by this oan which 
he acquired during the first three 
months of 1048, 


(e) A primary distributor who, after 
April 18, 1948, needs more points to 
acquire foods covered by this order, 
for a purpose permitted by section 4.13 
(e) or (d), than he has available may 
apply for additional points. The ap- 

ication must be made, on OPA Form 

18, to the district office with which 
his reports must be filed. The applica- 
tion must show the number of points 
he has, the reason he needs more, the 
number he needs and the time for 
which he needs them. If the district 
office finds that he needs more points 
for one or more of the purposes de- 
scribed in section 4.13 (c) or (d) it 
may issue to him a certificate (OPA 
Form R-1201) for the number of points 
he needs, If it finds that he needs 
them temporarily only, it may fix a 
time within which he is to return the 
points, and he must then return them 
at or before the time fixed. 


Sec, 4.15. A primary distributor who has 
more than one catablishment must 
operate them separately. 


(a) If a primary distributor has 
more than one primary distributor es- 
tablishment, they are treated and must 
be operated separately, for all the pur- 
poses of this order, just as if they were 
owned by different persons. 


Sec, 4.16. Primary distributors muat 
keep records, 

(a) Beginning March 29, 1943, every 
primary distributor must keep, at his 
primary distributor establishment, a 
record showing his production and 
proceasing, by weight, and his acquisi- 
tions and transfers, by weight and point 
value, of each of the following foods: 
Meat, canned fish, rationed 
butter, margarine, lard, shortening and 
cooking or salad oils. 

(b) In addition, at the time of any 
change in the point value of any item 
of food covered by this order, every 
primary distributor must make and 
keep at his establishment, a record of 
the amount of the item he has in his 
inventory, and of its point value be- 
fore and after the change. 

Article V deals with wholesalers, 
Article VI with retailers, and Article 
VII with industrial users and indus- 
trial consumers, 

Most canners packing products ra- 
tioned under this order will be classed 
as primary distributors. However, in 
a few instances it may be necessary for 
a canner to qualify as an industrial 
user, 

Article VIII deals with combined op- 
erations and combined establishments, 
such as wholesaler and retailer, pri- 
mary distributor establishments, or 
industrial use establishments, 

Article IX discusses Ration Bank Ac- 
counts, the operation of which were 
described in the Inrormation Lerrer 
for February 13, 1948, and were also 
covered in “OPA Retailer-Wholesaler 


Bulletin No. 16.“ copies of which were 
sent to all members last week. 


Article X deals with sales and trans- 
fers of foods covered by this order and 
section 10.1 states that “(a) beginning 
March 29, 1948, only ‘retailers,’ ‘whole- 
salers,’ and ‘primary distributors’ may 
sell or ‘transfer’ ‘foods covered by this 
order.““ 


Sec. 10.2. Transfers to certain persona 
after March 28, 1943 may be made 
only for points. 


(a) Beginning March 29, 1948, no 
person may sell or transfer foods cov- 
ered by this order to anyone other than 
a retailer, wholesaler, or primary dis- 
tributor, and no person other than a 
retailer, wholesaler, or primary dis- 
tributor may buy or acquire those foods, 
regardless of any contract or other 
agreement, unless points are given up 
in the way this order requires. 

(b) No points may be given up by, or 
accepted from, a retailer, wholesaler, or 
primary distributor for any foods cov- 
ered by this order transferred to or 
acquired by him before April 10, 1943. 


Src. 10.8. Transfers to retailers, whole- 
„lers and primary distributors after 
April 10, 1943, may be made only for 
points, 


(a) Beginning April 11, 1943, no per 
son may sell or transfer foods covered 
by this order to a retailer, wholesaler, 
or primary distributor, and no retailer, 
wholesaler or primary distributor may 
buy or acquire those foods, unless 
points are given up in the way this 
order requires, 


Sec. 10.5. How foods covered by this 
order are transferred to persona 
other than consumers. 


(n) General. Foods covered by this 
order may be transferred to and ac- 

quired by a retailer, wholesaler or 4 
— distributor after April 10, 1945, 
or transferred to and acquired by an 
industrial or institutional user or in- 
dustrial consumer after March 28, 1945, 
only if he gives up to the seller or trans- 
feror points exactly equal to the point 
value of the foods transferred, except 
that fractional amounts are to be han- 
died in the way described in section 
10.6. (Certain exceptions to this rule 
are covered in Article XI.) 

(b) How tranafer may be made. A 
food covered by this order may be trans- 
ferred only in a form in which it ap- 
pears on the Official Table of Trade 
Point Values (OPA Form R-1612) or 
the Official Tables of Consumer Point 
Values (OPA Forms R-1818 and R- 
1611). 

(e Point value. The number of 
points which must be given up for a 
transfer of these foods is determined) 
by their point value at the time of the 
transfer. 

(d) When points must be Pg up. 
The transferor must get the points 


— 
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from the transferee, and the transferee 
must give them up, at or before the 
time when the transfer is made. How- 
ever, if the transfer is made through 
shipment by railroad or any other pub- 
lic carrier, the transferor may arrange 
to have the carrier get the points for 
him from the transferee at the time 
of actual delivery, or to have the points 
obtained for him by anyone in exchange 
for the bill of lading or other docu- 
ment entitling its holder to take pos- 
session of the foods. Where transfer 
is made by delivery at a time when the 
transferor his authorized agent or 
the transferee or his authorized agent 
is not present, the points may be given 
up later, but not more than seventy-two 
(72) hours after the delivery. 

Canners delivering ration products 
under this order may accept points in 
the form of stamps, certificates, or ra- 
tion checks. In most instances it is ex- 
pected that the ration check will be the 
instrument used. 


See. 10.10. Points must be given up for 
imports of foods. 


(a) Any person * * * who imports 
foods covered by this order must give 
up points equal to the point value of 
those foods to the Collector of Cus- 
toms (or his deputy) at or before the 
time the foods are released or delivered 
to him by the Collector. 

(b) The Collector of Customs shall 
turn over, each month, to the State 
Office for the area in which the port 
of entry is located, all points received 
by him in this way during the preced- 
ing month. 

Article XI deals with Point-Free 
Transfers, as follows: 


Sec, 11.1. Foods in transit to industrial 
or institutional users or industrial 
consumers on March 28, 1943, may be 
acquired point-free. 


(a) No points need be given up for 
delivery of “foods covered by this 
order” to an “industrial” or “institu- 
tional user,” or to an “industrial con- 
sumer” if those foods were in transit 
to him on March 28, 1943. 


(Nore: Foods which were in transit to 
an industr 


Sec, 11.2. Foods in transit to primary 
distributors, wholesalers, or retailers 
on April 10, 1943, may be acquired 
point-free. 


(a) No points need be given up for 
a delivery of foods covered by this 
order to a “primary distributor,” 
“wholesaler,” or “retailer,” if those 
foods were in transit to him on April 
10, 1948, 

Other regulations governing point- 
free transfers in this Article are simi- 
lar to those published in the Inrorma- 
tion Lerrer for February 13. 


Article XII deals with regulations 
to be followed should a sale, or trans- 
fer of a retail, wholesale, or primary 
distributor establishment take place. 

Article XIII states how new retail 
and wholesale and primary distributor 
establishments may be opened. 


Article XIV states what must be done 
when a business is closed. 


Article XV states how adjustments 
may be made for lost, destroyed, or 
stolen foods. 

Article XVI states how certificates 
are issued and by whom, the length of 
time they are good for, proper endorse- 
ment of same, etc. 

Article XVII states the requirements 
for keeping records and reports, and 
provision for inspections and Article 
XVIII with additional records to be 
kept by chains. 

Article XIX deals with appeals, and 
Article XX with miscellaneous rules 
and prohibitions. 

Article XXI deals with Exports, as 
follows: 


Seo. 21.1. Foods covered by this order 
may be exported point-free. 

(a) Any “person” who exports 
“foods covered by this order” to any 
foreign country or to any territory or 
possession of the United States (other 
than the District of Columbia) need 
not receive points for the export. 


Sec. 21.2. Points may be obtained to 
acquire foods covered by this order 
for export. 


(a) A person who needs points with 


which to “acquire” foods covered by 
this order for export to any foreign 
country or to any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States (other than 
the District of Columbia), may apply, 
on OPA Form R-315, to the district of- 
fice for fhe place where his principal 
business office is located. 

Article XXII deals with Bxempt 
Agencies and Other Special Cases; 
Article XXIII with Suspension Orders, 
and Article XXIV contains the defini- 
tions of the order. 


New Pennsylvania Offices 

The Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion has taken new offices, located in 
Rooms 210-211 of the Manufacturers 
Association Bldg., 25 N. Duke St., 
York, Pa. In addition to the offices 
proper, the location provides a confer- 
ence room and large assembly room. 
The offices are in charge of William A. 
Free, continuing as executive secretary 
and treasurer. The office of Canning 
Industry Coordinator for Pennsylvania, 
held by Wirt 8. Winebrenner and lo- 
cated in Hanover during the past year, 
also has been moved to the new quarters 
at York. 


FROZEN VEGETABLE GOAL 


Increase of 100,000,000 Pounds Over 
Last Year Is Planned 


An expansion program to increase the 
production of quick-frozen vegetables 
by nearly 100,000,000 pounds over the 
1942 output was announced March 23 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

This increase, for which facilities al- 
ready have been approved, is expected 
to bring total frozen vegetable produc- 
tion to over 200,000,000 pounds. The in- 
crease in output will be primarily for 
the purpose of meeting expanding re- 
quirements of the armed forces. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the produc- 
tion increase, however, will be available 
to civilian consumers, and will give 
them a total of about 180,000,000 pounds 
—about 20 per cent more than in 1942. 

The armed forces are utilizing frozen 
vegetables to supplement supplies of 
canned products, and thereby conserve 
tinplate. Because of a lack of refriger- 
ated cargo ships, these frozen foods are 
used principally in the United States. 

Expansion of 37 quick-freeze plants 
which have been approved, will pro- 
vide for most of the additional pro- 
duction, with about 25 other plants ex- 
pected to increase production with ex- 
isting facilities. 

A bank of materials for the expansion 
program was provided by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and applications for the 
materials to expand individual plants 
were approved by a joint committee 
composed of WPB, USDA, and War 
Department officials. This bank of ma- 
terials has been used up and no further 
applications for facilities for 1943 pro- 
duction can be considered. The program 
is now under the direction of the Food 
Distribution Administration. 

Peas will lead in production, with a 
frozen pack in 1948 due to reach about 
94,000,000 pounds—30,000,000 more than 
in 1942. Lima beans also are a major 
item, with the output of the frozen 
product expected to increase from 32. 
000,000 pounds produced in 1942 to 
about 48,000,000 in 1943. 

Other expected increases include 
frozen spinach, from 18,000,000 pounds 
in 1942 to 28,000,000 in 1948; snap 
beans, from 14,000,000 pounds to 25, 
000,000; corn, from 12,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 pounds ; broccoli, from 5,000,000 
to 9,000,000 ; and miscellaneous varieties 
of frozen vegetables, from 19,000,000 to 
85,000,000 pounds. 

FDA officials said that these 1943 
production estimates are subject to 
many factors, including labor supply, 
crop yields, and the length of time re- 
quired to complete plant expansion. 
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OPA Administrator Brown Is Against 
Pace, Bankhead Measures 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown signified his opposition to the 
Pace and Bankhead bills, now pending 
in Congress, in identical letters to 
Congressional leaders on March 25. 

The measure bearing Senator Bank- 
head’s name would prohibit, in the 
fixing of maximum prices on agricul- 
tural commodities or products pro- 
cessed in whole or in part from agri- 
cultural commodities, deductions for 
government benefit, parity, incentive, 
or other such payments. The Pace 
bill would amend the parity formula 
to include farm labor costs. 

The Bankhead bill has passed both 
the Senate and the House, but, owing 
to an amendment of the House, it 
is now awaiting Senate concurrence 
in the House action. The Pace bill 
also has passed the House and is now 
being debated in the Senate. 

In opposing the two measures, Mr. 
Brown wrote that their adoption would 
“raise the retail price of foods between 
17 and 18 per cent, increase the annual 
food budget of consumers by three and 
three-quarter billion dollars, and cost 
the Government an additional one and 
one-quarter billion dollars a year. 


“So radical a change in the price of 
foods would end the stabilization of 
prices. It would end the stabilization 
of wages as well. The stabilization of 
wages can be justified only upon the 
basis of a stable cost of living. We 
must face the fact that radical change 
in the cost of food means radical 
change in the ‘Little Steel’ formula as 
well. If the Congress requires the one, 
it must accept responsibility for the 
other.” 


Telephone Service Permitted 


Telephone service may be installed 
for “producers of substantial quanti- 
tles of food where such service is 
essential to such producers’ operations,” 
under a War Production Board order, 
U-2, issued by the Office of War Util- 
ities on March 25. 

Previously, limitations on extensions 
in many instances denied telephone 
service to such customers. Service now 
may be supplied provided “that in no 
single case shall there be used more 
than 100 pounds of steel or iron wire 
in the ease of grounded circuits nor 
more than 200 pounds in the case of 
metallic circuits for each such sub- 
scriber connected.” 


Cabbage Acreage Report 


If intended plantings of cabbage as 
of March 15, reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, materialize, 
the total commercial cabbage acreage 
(for market and for kraut) in the 
United States in 1948 will be 171,850 
acres, compared with 184,420 acres 
harvested in 1942. This estimate ap- 
pears in a BAE report dated March 22. 


OPA To Set Grape Ceilings 


The Office of Price Administration 
has announced that ceiling prices 
would be placed, prior to the harvest of 
the new crop, on all types of California 
grapes, 

There will be probably separate ceil- 
ings for table varieties, raisin grapes 
and wine types, OPA indicated. The 
Department of Agriculture has con- 
curred in the plan to establish these 
ceiling prices. 


Amendment Defines Authority 
Of Interior in Fish Production 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
amended Food Directive 2, issued Feb- 
ruary 8 and reported in the Inrorma- 
TION Lerrer for February 13, so as to 
define more specifically the responsibili- 
ties delegated to the Secretary of the 
Interior in regard to the production of 
fish and other forms of aquatic life. 

The amendment defines “production,” 
as used in the original order, to include 
the catching and harvesting of any 
form of aquatic animal or plant life 
and the processing thereof. Under the 
amendment, the Secretary of Interior 
is specifically “authorized and directed” 
to exercise the powers of allocation, 
concentration, or conversion in so far 
as they pertain to production, dele- 
gated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
by Executive Order No. 9280. 

In exercising the powers, the Secre- 
tary of Interior is to be guided by rec- 
ommendations of the Food Distribution 
Administration with respect to the 
amounts and kinds of fishery commodi- 
ties or products required for war and 
essential civilian needs. FDA will per- 
form all functions in connection with 
procurement, inspection, standards, la- 
beling, allocation, conservation, limita- 
tion, specifications of product or con- 
tainer and container supply with re- 
spect to distribution of processed fish- 
ery products, 

Any orders or regulations by the Sec- 
retary of Interior prior to the amend- 
ment, but which are covered by it, were 
ratified and confirmed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


J. C. RICHENDRFER DIES 


Northwest Canner Is Stricken Suddenly 
While at Telephone 


J. C. Richendrfer, of the C. 8. Kale 
Canning Co., Everson, Wash., was 
stricken suddenly while telephoning in 
a Seattle hotel on the evening of March 
22. Apparently death was instantaneous. 

One of the ablest canners in the 
Northwest, his untimely death is a real 
loss, not only to his pany, but to 
the industry. “Rak,” he was af- 
fectionately known throughout the 
trade, combined shrewd, sound sense 
with a native wit and humor that char. 
acterized his conversation and corre- 
spondence, He was forthright in both 
word and action, yet always considerate 
of opposite positions and points of view. 

These qualities were evidenced in an 
active career embracing not only his 
private business, but activities of his 
State and national canning associa- 
tions. He had served as a director of 
the Northwest Canners Association, and 
in 1928 was vice president, and in 1930 
president of that organization. For sev- 
eral years thereafter he was a leader 
in the Apple and Apple Products See- 
tion of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, holding at different times, from 
1930 through 1940, the offices of secre- 
tary, vice chairman and chairman. In 
1934 and 1935 he served on the Board 
of Directors of N. C. A. 

Mr. Richendrfer was born in a sod 
house in Webster County, Nebraska, on 
June 8, 1879, and went to Bellingham, 
Wash., in early childhood. At an early 
age he was associated with his father 
in the operation of a shingle mill and 
later was a partner in a barber shop. 
His entry into canning came about 
through his appointment as administra- 
tor of the estate of C. S. Kale, and in 
1924 he became general manager of 
the C. 8. Kale Canning Co. 


Limitation on Wrappers 


Non-essential uses of glassine, grease- 
proof and vegetable parchment have 
been prohibited by the War Produe- 
tion Board, through issuance of Gen- 
eral Conservation Order M-286. It is 
estimated by WPB that this conserva- 
tion of material, formerly used largely 
for transparent decorative wrapping, 
will effect a saving of from 10,000 to 
15,000 tons per year. 

Essential uses of this type of paper 
are classified by WPB as: Packaging of 
food, ordnance, drugs and health sup 
plies and tracing papers in industrial 
plants and for electrical insulation. 


